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' FOREWORD 

Tho humoA factor io tho moot importnnt olomont In ooclnl ond 
ocono.%lc dovolopnnnt. LncJc of tochiiquo nnd loiou-liov; nnonn the ^ 
pooplnrof, dovoloi).Lnf: nnfciono in tho nrnjor obotnclo nffoctinc at- 
tonptn to incronrio ctnndnrdo of livinn. Tho moot officiont way to ^ 
ficht povorty mid dioanno.io to rnioG tho conornl lovol of undor- 
stnndinf- ond of dovolopmont tocliniquoo nmonp tlio pooplo, but thic 
cannot ^bo nohiovod if tho mnjority of tho pcoplo nrs illitornio. 
*The koynoto for profroos, thoroforo, ia n nntion-^vriLdo nrocrpm for 
tho olininntlon of illitorncy. liiir.unntion of^Uitorocy throuch 
invostnont in Uia oducntion of cliildron is n lonc-tpm solution; 
sXipplonontfil rocourcos nllocntod to tho oducntion of ndultd .vdll 
holp to acliiovo tho docirod nto j^i n ohortor period of tino. 

Iron hno lonn rococnizcd tliic? problem and hns for many years 
conducted adalt education ^procrnms. Althouoh those efforts have been 
rnthor GUCCOD.'jful in tho urban aronc, Iran hno rocofpiir^od tho need 

^ for additiona]- omphasio in rural areng. Tlio no\/ Education Corps pro- 
gron, vliich for nearly two years hns spread literacy and c'^nernl edu- 
cation to tho villancs, anonr children as well as adults, has boon 
most oncouracinr, in its rooultc, and nay v;oll serve as a. model for 

^ other countries ^dth sirrdlar problems. Of course,^ there have also 
boon suceocGful ntopr>^takgn tov/nrd tho elimination of illiteracy in 
Pakistan nnd Turizoy, ^.ho other c6w tries of tho CHITO region, as de- 
scribed in their reports in tjtls volume. 

It is essonfci^l for tho couiitrios of tho rocdon to cooperate 
vdth one another and to inform onch other of sucossful methods and 
techniques so that each vail be' stronfrLhonod in the continuinc'^^cain- 
paign a(*;ainot illiteracy. I am most grateful that the Central Treaty. 
Organisation hno made it possibLo for tho representatives from our 
countries and from tho Unitod Kingdom and bhe iTnitod States to get to- 
gether for the tnsk of "Idontif^ng Problems Affecting Adult Literacy 
Training. in tho CEIITO Slcgion." 

Tho pror>ent volume, whicli is a report of tlio prcceociings of tho 
-seminar hold in Tehran last llovor.bcr, has boon ptibliohod in the loopa 
that those responsible for and into/ostod in the problems of literacy 
training may siiaro tho benefits of tho seminar. 

Special thanks are due to tho seminar paj^ldcipanto and to all 
organizations and individuals who cooperated to organise and conduct 
tho seminar nnd to prepare tlois useful report. 



Tehran, Iran 
»ay> 196/4, 



Dr. Abdol Ali JahniishoJd 
Minister of liducation 
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OPENING Rmm^S AT THE FIRST SESSION OF TRii oEMLN/J'. 

Thp first session the CEMT'^ 3'>ininar on A-iult Lit- ' 
^racy," entitl^n "I-^.nxil^lng Problms Affectxng Adult .-xt- 
r-acy -r-aining in ih- CENTO Rogion," q^-nc-^ at L- 0 ^a;L. 
;-n1at;^?ay, love.her l6, 1963. at .he f^^^^Z::^,^, 
rn'oran, Iraa. Several hundred gupst", mclu-Ung i^?- ' 
atn-S fr^.^ th^ Embassj.e3 of the participating countrxc-s 
:S fro. various Ir.a-i:.n governmental and V^^;; 
hPard inauguaval reir^rks by riis ^xcell^ncj, th. WinisU. 
Education- of Iran, %d brief opening remarks oy C.^'-'g^ .--' 

from the rr.aber co^trics. F^ll-i^Vr^I^H'nr^'^-. ^Is 
fiu-sts vir".TM- a display of pr-sters ar.d teaching rta^.'.3 i-- 
» por-bair.ing to Ij.ter-.cy training in the region. ^ 

I, Inaugur^ R-wka by Plis F^c^l^ncy Br. Paryi. 
Kl-.r^ari, f-rmer i^nister of hKiucation, xran. 

In th» nam^ of Hi 5 LnpTial Maj-.Tty,, th-- Sh->i .oruxn, 
I off-'ciaily innuguraxe this Sominar, which is ce^ 
h^W ahS7the auspice, of the Central Treaty '^rgan-.^u 
tlon. %^pr-OF'^sal\by tne Central Treaty Organization 
to hold this Seminar was v;<.lcoin-''d and accepted v,itn 
;Le° ^nth-isiasm by the i^inistor of i^ducation and looa:- 
w« f.re happy to welcome the delegates to it. ^ 

It was d>xring the reign of u.za Shah, _ the illusiri- 
father 01- t presm; King, that the campaign to <»rad_- 
clte illiteracy in" Iran firsfc started, ^h. caranaign wa. 
-arri^d o-at with great enthusiasm in many par of 
oanbry. Unfortunately, du. to the Second ^^^^IJ 
it fad .0 .0 Gusp-.d.d for a number of years. " 
1-Ad-rsrjp or -is Irnoerial haj^-sly, the Snanmsha-i, a.e 
"■.aiai^: has' no-,, h.-,un again, and t- adult niucation 
C'a^se^^ have been start^-d all over tr^ ccuntryo .h .e_^ 
o^-iorts ho'.Tover, w^r° not enough at " recently, ao -i— 
rT- vav vno-r, it was c-.Ka: n 'inder the xpader3h^p o. 
•n's TrrV-vial Majesty "ohat the Education b-rpr. ir-- 

r.an-y .) -.-ar, r--,;in. Thi.^ r^^sJ^-fi:'--, '. ,^ . 
of thr- s'"y basic reJorms ir.augarated by Ua.i':, x >r cr , 
d'^vci-rnpn^ all aGTTOts of tl.^ r.veryday liie oi^-!x 
r,eoole'of tnis courAry. As you Iw-', lb per cj^nt . 
t.vie' pot^ulaticn of t.is ccr.tr, lives .n remote an 1. .- 
lated rural areas und it is in tl.eso villages baa. ten. 
to combat, ilii .rac/ are needed aosc. Hovr/=ver, .h.-o 
campaigt. alone is not enou^hj we nu3t Increase .-or , 
efforts.. ' ' ■ 



^ " ' * * •- Oponing Remarka - 2 

The dolegatfes from Pakis-tan, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Iran have gathered here 
today to consider the problems of illiteracy and to 
' find solutions to them,. Tho problems are more or less 
' tne same in all three regional countries represented at 
this gathering. Such an exchange of views as is made 
possible by this Seminar is very valuaole, and we hope 
that they wiil orovc worthwhile and fruitful for us 
all. I wish tho delegates here present all- success jk. 
and hope that the results of this Seminar will be of 
(^reat benefit for the people of Ii'an., as well as for 
the other member countries of .CE^fTO. 

II. Remar'-' by Mr. A. Outbs Rcore sen-tat i-ve of the -Central 
Treaty ---"^^^"^ ' ^ \A 

' It 'i-i indeed a privilege to be called upon to offer . 
mv rem'T's on this occasion, immediately after the very- 
illuminating .idross-by Hi. Excellency, the M^n^^ter of . 
Education. We af CENTO are fully conscious and appre- 
ciative of the' great interest that, your Excellency has 
taken porsonaliy in the organization of this Sominor-. 
Had you n^t done. -50, I Seox that it would have boon 
postpancd once again. The officials .f the Ministry of 
Educrtinn have also given this project their whole- 
hearted -cooper, ^-.n, and for. this ^ho CENTO S„iat 
is prrtiou]--rly -^^f^l. ,1 bring with me bost w^ishcs 
arid greeting.-? fr.on the CEHTO Secrut-u-y General, His 
Sxcollcncy, Dr. A, A. Khalatb?jr). . 

It is very encouraging f jr us to note the Interest 
which individual gwernmcnts hpve taken in this pro- 
iect. Wc are pl-e-sed welc-.me observers from UbIESCO, 
the British Council, o.nd the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development; their presence will no djubt be ol 
immense, help in the' deliberations which we are now 
beginning. 

The problem uf adult literacy, which fortunately has 
now bepun to receive its due share -,f attention in the 
?hree regional countries, is ^ne of those fundamental. 
' problems which must be studied carefully and sagaciously 
before the various challenges it. puses caoi be met eifec- _ 
tnvrlv Wo h ^ha. at this Seminar exports from all 
Se CENTO craniries and from other friendly orgaoii.ations 
win analyze the programs fallowed in the three region- 
al countrids, and crystallize the pr.^blems which beset 
these programs with a view t^ disc .vering their solu- 
tion. The Seminar offers an opportunity for us to de- 

8 ■ . 4 



H. K. Dr. P, Khanlari',^' Iranian Miniater^of Education; addressing the 
opening session of the^'^dendnar. Seated, L. to R.: Mr, M. A. Naghib- 
xadeh. Seminar Director (Iran), Mr. A.' Qutb (CENTO), Dr. Paul T. Luebke 
(USA)," Dr. Donald A. Burns (UK), Mr. Hasan Serii\ken (Turkey), and Mr* 
Esinael ValiziLdeh (Iran)* > 

^ * - - ■ \ * 




Sendnar participants in a group discussion meeting* 
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^fixiQ clearly^thG purpose of. adult literacy campaighs,^ 
to exch4nge' views, and -to pol. ideas, And^even. if this, 
and ''nothing more than this result^ "from tTixs present 
' -Seminar, wo", 'a.t'^tho 'CENTO .will be fully satisfied a* 

having made so ''a' good b'egi/in log . • 

'* . • • . . * • ** ' • 

* , * • 

_.*ii-_-v-.^VTln^feoncl^ I should like to thank once more^ 

His Excellency the Minister ^f Education for inaugura- ' 
4 ting this Seminar, and for tte kind wishes he has ex- 
pressed for its- success, * " * . • ^ • • 

III* Remarks by the Iranian deleg-^.te, Mr. E. ^Valiaadeht ' . 

. As the representative of the Ministry ^f Education 
' /)f Iran, I would like to tako th'e pleasure of exton"ding 
our greetings the member states of the Central Tfeaty 
Organizati.^n and of expressing- our^ pleJisure at the on- 
vening of a Seminar on such a vital vsid important sub- 
Occti I would like particularly to draw your attention 
^ to the fact that wo arc asscnble^^ here to. discuss a- 
vast and, serious problem, th?. solution of vhiph is of 
great significance* f:or"our c^^untrios, It^is. indeed 
very shocking that /today, millions^ of people^^are de- 
pi*ived Df the. very riidiments of education, * tnis anach- 
' ronistic state ^f ?Xfairs must be remedied wherever it^ 
exists. Experts fvorti all CEIITO countries should coop- 
erate and exchange view^ t^^wards this aim. .1 personally 
wish the Seminar' all success ^ and I look forward with 
confidence to seeing ttic. rcstdts which will follow aft- 
. er implcmentatiba of the rec jmineriditions of tire Seminar ^ 
held as it is under the leadership of such experienced . 
and qualified j)oople/ 

IV. Remarks by the Turkish delegate,. l^Ir. H. S§rinken:^ 

Itvls, a great 'pleasure foc^me to represent the 
Turkish Government and i:.ho- Minister of ..Education at . 
this Seminar, It is also a .;reat pleasure to bring ^ 
the greetings ^f my coileaguus. -"There is. no doubt\ 
that the devel'jpmeat of the cultural levels of pur 
people will be S profound iaportance for economic and 
social developmonti in our countries. This Seminar will 
give participants an opportuni.ty to exchange vicws^ in 
t'heVlight thoir~~experiencx; -^rid^ find the best pos- 
sible soluti:)ns to the problens jf ad^iXt Ill-it er.acy^ I 
would like to wish success t'^ all th'^se participating in 
- this Seminar., ' ^ ' . ' 

V. Remarks .br the U.K. delegate.. Dr. Donald Burns: 

As I stand hcre*^ I must co.ifess at once that I feel' 

10- 



^ ' . • Opening Rem;.ifks - 

' * • * 

a: very soecial emotion 'at bc^ng inv.itQ.d..to a.ftpd this 
feathering as the clologrywO k my c>**ntr-y; I.also vant ' 
to p.ssiire'yja )f bho deep inturcst which" we in Britain • 
have in. fcho pr /oioms ^•hich face you, a>id which we urc 
going to discuss. , It is*, I believe, very'ene jur-.\ging . 
?jid gratifying -t'D find in t^is hall pejple of sq many 
"different couutries assemblod .t)gother to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual ••-ihboreot.. ■-•It is this very human rea- 
«.!n, t.i find a quicker v/ay to 'the solutijn of these' . ' 
probJ.'eins, th^t we are hore today. It is -a great ple-.s- , 
urc tj c--riic t.-'y^^ur city ^nd country, and .the gre^t deal" 
of preparatory \-nrk which has been dbne here for the 
Seminar auguirs-well for its_success: 1^^ is indeed a 
c-jmpliment to us' th?vt s ^ much is expected of us during 
.our stay. here. I 1 vk f.)rward w^^ pleasure t^ work-.' 
ing-with my'fellw delegates and to meeting them more 'xi 
dvSing the next few days. - . • ' ■ ' 

, Remarks b --the Ainurican delegate, Dr. Paal T. Lucbko;: „ 

In the American experience- we have f )und th.-^b an 
educated and linf-^rmed population is absoliitely indis- 
pensible f ji;;dcm..cracy: 'fc alsj f .unfj that cfluoation 
is indispensilSle f ^r social and economic development.^' 
We have boun f.rtunatc in the "United States t.^ have^the 
means whereby thy vast ma'j vrity of :>ur people ^are. edu-j 
CQted and matte literate. Ncterthqless*,. the.^nitud 
States is extremely intefestud in "assisting Whore it. 
can in those c untries where pe pie have not had the • . t 
advantages thot' wc have en'jcyed in )ur own* c juntry ."/I, 
person." ily, and my Government, are pleased to partidir 
pate in this Seminar jand to assist in whatever" way pos- 
sible. I believe strongly that before we c>a.n solve _ a 
problem, wc must know wh:ib the problem i.^} v-e must iden- 
tify pr 'blcms bef-re. wo can be^jin working .-n their solu- 
tion. Thcref "r^, I am pleased, that -this Semih.ar has as 
its aim the identification ')f t'^o pro'oloths pertaining 
to literary training w'nioh face -s in this regi ^n..^ .Per 
haps identifying these pr ^blems will lend us t !' their 
-s-.lution in the ne.-J.r future. - ■"" ' 

(Note: Because .f the absence 'f the yfficial .Pakistan 
Delegate n j -pening remarks were presented by Pakistap' 
at this- sesoijn. ) 
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PURPOSE OF THE SEMINAR ^ 



„M.A, Nnghibzadeh* 



' *■ There hc^vo'besri a great many conferences and s^eminars 
in 'the past devoted to the general subject of illiteracy. ,^ 
Delegates from all oyer the world We m6t apd talked oyer . 
their problems and discussed. ways and means of elirtinating 
illiteracy. National governmdats, • international agencies, 
private f oundaticns, "governnent assistance groups/ an4 
hundreds "of thoui^ands ' of dodicaled irjdividuals have at-> 
.tacked the oroblom of illiteracy. . There have, been numer- 
ous specialised invustigations.;, and -research „has been car- - 
ried on in every phase -of. the .problem of illiteracy. Most, 
recently, UN'ESCO has considered the problem of illiteracy 
on a wofld-rfide b.isis and a committee of experts-, has begun - 
fo ^ormulrAe proposals for the total elijnxnaticn of illit-- 
eracy from all the- nations of t.he world. Statistics show 
that in some countries tho'Je Is almost universal literacy, 
and the situatic\i jfcoms to bo improving in less developed ^ 
countries,. \ ' • . \' 

If there is auph a universal concern with the problem 
of illiteracy, il .iXmany peoplo are doing, so muph about 
the problem, if, in £^ct, the 03NT0 countries .themselves, /| 
have' done so much toward elimination of ilKtcracy as thte ^ 
exhibits in this room indicate, then why .should we havi) . 

another seminar on -this topie^ — — ^ ^ • 

. - , * , . ' 

The three ccantries of the OENTO region doubtless have 
done a great' deal to combat illiteracy and this activity- 
.has been going on. for a n«jinber :S .yeai-s with considerable 
success. Yet, v^e sec that vj^^have not completed--the tjsK. 
In all three countries, we havo many more illi/terates than 
literates, l^y is thi's the cnse? What are the pr^^lems 
which -affect adulo ■^Ltoracy training programs m the, GEN iu 
region? ' \ ' • , • ■ 

' ' 'To: answer this question i: ."-he' specif ic purpose of -^- ■ 
this- seminar. ♦ Wc have ccne tti;;ther iiere to disoi^ss the 
problems which cause our efforts to^bog down. ^ Wa wisU. to 

^^ir.1jaghib7.-.dQh, Dlrectpi of the, SdmiiSar, ijresefiited 

these remarks at the opening^ o'.' the second session of the 
Seminar >ii Novem'. -r l6, 19631 - ■ ' . 



Purpose of" the Seminar -'i> 

point csat vrti?.t it is that k.ep> us from being one huridre^ 
per cent successful in our workv Thoro are-many. oroblems-r 
problem^ in the areo of organization and administration,-- 

•profeioms concerning rcsc?jrch and st.itistics,- problems » 
which hav*e to do with curriculum, teaching materials and 
the languagb of instruction, and there are problenisof 
teacher training, ' supervision, and evaluation. Ill is our 
purpose to talk about thi.se problems, and to, ^formulate m 

' 'Specific terms a ■statement of the mos^ importl^ problems 
which must be considered and solved before we c?jn be-'^^ly 

"'successful in our work in combating illiteracy. Finally, 
we shall also, on the basis of this statement of problems, 
formulate recommendations to the CENTQ Secretariat for 

^ transmission. to the governments conceri^4. ' _ 



ADULT LITZRACY PPOGRAiiS IH IRAK* 
* . . - " • 

A. FACTS ABOUT LITSRACY IH IRAIT 

Accor'^in." to the statistics of the 1956 Census, only a 
intlG -ore tilcin lO.uer cent of the population of Iran abovo 
the age of ten were atile to rend and ./rite. Surveys mace by 
■ the Departvient of Educational Statistics of tne Mxnistr/ of ■ 
Education indicate that since 1956, ^ath the rapid increase of 
nieraentary schools and the c.^ooncion of ctdult literacy pro-> 
. ' ^^ans. the illiteracy rate should have docrpased to appro:anately 

80 loer 8ont. The sraic source .wates that 75 per cent o^ t.ie pop- 

•alation live in nural areas. Therefore, the naxinan illiteracy 
rate is probably lo be found in the rural areas, 

■ - • ' B. 'BASIS rOR LITERACY PiKlGRAiiS III IBM 

Pre^-ntly na:-/ social and :c6nonic chanses are taking plrcc 
iP Tran. AgriculVuro is gradually becor.iins nechanized. hovr m- 

vnrio us kinds are '.c^ng introduced uhicn require . 

'\iorl-ors i"th ne'.r skills. Bett:r neano of corjiAUiii cation |^:r.ke tne 
villagers o'TTo of the chanres which arc taldng place not only 
in th^^r o^n couiitry but also-:.u other countries; The peasant ' 
ox vcstc>^'\T/ lias bcconc the inr.epcndont landowner of toctay as a 
JJsSt o'/tho decree of Land R'.fom of Hiq Inperial Majesty the 
ShalianshnJ.. With rising, expectations he feels an H^Sf -^-^^^ 

■ ' ,,r-or.ro hinsclf to rAOct the requirements of a new life. He cw 

io tender reP.nin ignorant. He ..ust Imow his righto as f Jj^^^ 
ual and nust ::no-; his .duties a. a citi«.n He nust be able to 
express hie thou.-I'.ts and his f .elincG. He nust have .ug-.t 
: , instrui-icr.t in his hand to copjiuiiicato with otncrs. 

Hov long should his p^rsor.ality be 'injured by 2aio\ang 
. thnt he Iz illiterate"? Kow long can h<5 stand tlie mequalioy 
■ o?^nt:o•'and soci.-.i position? f How long can he be deprived 

of basic infomation needed to inproye his life? Besi'.eo, 
'1- a-s l-onrt as thert is. an illitjrate adult population, tae gulf 
bot^,een -the <liff :rent generations lall rei^ain, and. there , 
wni be r source of alcundc'rstanding and .of tension a:«.ong ^hc 
c-iffcrcrt -^lcr-.cnt" of the 'popul-.tion. E:5)ericnce sliows also- . 
" ' - ihSf S^il. who live in an i(5>.orant faPi.ly "have a tendency 

" .\ 

- ■ • ' *iir E. Valizacih. the Irr.:.ian dclcnate,- sa-uiarie-cd t!iio pa- 
pr;r at t'...^ sccon-; sccai)Mi of t> ; Soninar 



to .remain icnorant" in opite of all the efforto of ;|he ochooL 

Rcrdiaing that the aboyo^^circuinntances exist in* Iran, 
the goyornment dccmG it urgent to plan coordinated pro^rarns 
for the education of children, youth and adults by enforcing 
the Act of Compulsory Educa-tion.f or children, by expanding 
Adult Liter^icy programs through various channels, and by its 
recently-?.naugurcited new "approach to eradicate illiteracy 
as ?in "emergency program for r5S,s education of rUTcil areas 
tlirough the "Education Corp.'3"^ (Sepah- Danesh)* 

C. SIONIFICANCE 07 PRESEWr • ADULT LITERACY FROGRAIB- ' 

"in most countries "adult literacy" implies that all 
members of literacy classes are. adults; in Iran the term 
has a somewhat different meaning/ One of the main concerns 
of Iran's government is to have.' air s'chool--age children in • 
school during the day* .-HbweVer; ^t present, and until such 
time as compulsory education. and child labor acts are fully 
enforced, children mur.t nlso be admitted, in the evening 
schools, because many of them are working d.uring the day in 
order to earn their cwn living or to help their families. 
That is why we see that at^ present $0 per cent of the 
members of adult literacy classes are children between the 
ages of 8 and 16 « It is true that in some of. the schools 
where class size ii*.:o*ver 30;, the children and the grown ups 
are placed iato^ separaoe classes, but in places where the 
numbers are snail, a bey of 8 years may sit beside his * 
J5?lJQ^fetkeX-2J^^ ' — - " 

*• Another significant consideration of this program is 
the economy it ef facts for th^ government. As l9ng as- the 
government is not able to provj.de facilities for educating 
all children in regular day classes, it is much cheaper and 
more practical to enro3J. a: many adults and children in the 
evening, classes as in the regular day classes, because in - 
this way twice as many persons can be taught-^-thrdugh the 
use of the same premises cind equipment. Teachers for the 
evening classes are the same regular Ministry of Education,, 
.teachers who receive only a small extra allowance per month 
for their extra work. This allowance ranges from $00 rials 
($7.00) to 1,000 rials ($l$nOO). (These and other 
equivalents are comimted .on the basis of Rls.80 to $1#00)* 
It is estimated that in the:3e circumstances, the government 
spends ras.2ciOO l^l'Sr^OO) ncr person per year as compared to- 
about Rls,$OCO to 6000 (^^P.^^O. to $7!JoOO) per child per year 
.in regular government schools. 
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n, S IMIARY HISTORICAL SKflTCH 
OF AIHCt LITERAM .H100RAH5 IN IRAN 



A. LITERACY CAMPAIGNS B^RB WQRID WAR ll 

> . ■•'it 

Befor^e the proclamation of a Conatltutlonal Mbnarctqr In 
Iran fifty eight yearis agOj^ there wa3 little interest shaim 
in education either by^gbveitiment or by people generally*' 
Education was limited to the reli^o.us leaders and tho . 
wealt^claasee* 

/ With the establishment of the Pihlati^pynasty in 13Qb 
{192$), RezeTShah the Great escpressed his aift>ition and love 
for Iran in many programs* With him education was m 
dominant concern. In 1927 he proclaimed the Act of Co^pulsoqr 
Education for children above six years of age« He estab* 
lished elemsntaxy and secondary scteols^ he sent ths brilliant 
studetits abroad on scholfiLrships> and he established the 
Univenity of Tehran, ^Vamver, since none of these progrMS 
brpught literacy to the vast majority of the population^ in 
131$ (1936) he issued the first LLterapy Campaign decree* 

A department of Adult Education^ whose major respon-* 
sibility was adult Uteracy work^ was set up immediately in 
the Ministry of Educatipn and' a special primer for adults 
wks published and distributed without charger. The course of 
study covered two seven-^month sessions* The schools ^ff^j^ 
open fouy evenings per weeky with two grou ps of adultr*'^"^^'^ 
SohiBduled each eveaing* One groiqi. studied from $ to 7 tH 
and another from 7 to 9 PM» Theaf^^two sessions were 
organized so that those who passed an examination received 
a certificate to show ;bhat they had the equlvaxent.^of our 
years* schooling. 

- V 

In the first year of this literacy program^ 700 
literacy claases were opened throughout the countzy* During 
^the next four years, 1315 through 1320 (1936-19l|0), the 
niwber of literacy classes Increased rapidDLy*^ In Tehran 
alone there were about 16,600 adults attending the literacy 
(dasses; in the.countxy as a whd^ the approximate 
enrollment was l5d,000« 

" It should be stated, however, that the teacljers 
received no special training for the new work in literacy 
training, and^the primers prepared at the time were vexy 



dlimciat for t.lio bcfeinncrs. . " 

With the advent of m>. Sooond Wor3/i>/ar tlic " program 
c:u>a to .GtandGtll3.» , 

• B. LITEPAOY G/vVlPAIGNS FROM TIIE END .OF WORID WAR II 
•TO 13l|l (-1962): TliF, Pi-JilOD OF SOGJAJ. liBFOKMTi BY 
• V ■ H.,IJ1.. ^10IIA^li■tAD REZA SHAH PAiMVI 

' ' after . - -u 

For some ycars/l^/orld War II the governinGnt was busy 

with problems brought about by the war. B9ginning in 1332 

(1953% however, the government cf Iran planned various 

literacy .programs' for various groups of people in rural and 

urban areas. _ Some of these .programs are'' still being 

continued.. Some -have been intergrated with others. 

~ The following are the "Adult literacy Programs which 
have been carried on in Iran since the end of World War II: 

1. The Fundamental Education Department^ 133 2=liO'^Cl953^1') ' 

In 1332 (19^3) the I4inistry of JEducation requested the 
Education Division of the United States Operations Mission 
to Iran (USOh^/lran) to assist in setting up a new^ 
educational program^for the rural areas o:^';Iran, The 
objective of th^ program was to provide a free type of 
educational program to make'^ lhe rural people literate- and 
to help them become better citizens through their own 
efforts!. ^ ' ^ ' ^ . 

a> Administrative Organization, . 

To. carry out this new^ program 'j^%th such broad 
objectives and covering such a variety of educational 
activities, -the Ministry of Education set up. the Depart- 
ment of Fundamental Education with a headquarters, office 
in Tehran and branchea in the Ostan Offices of Education. 
Responsibilities of the Department were as follows: 

Cl) Traiaing village rnen and women teachers for the ^ 
new program. • - ^ 4 . « . Q 

(2) Preparing learning materials for illiterate 
adults and new literates. 
^ < (3) Securing assistance from others government, non- 
government, and international orgvinisations. 

(ii) Supervisinf^ the pro;;ram throughout ,the country. 




A rural adult literacy training class. 

ERIC . ^-^ 
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b# Budget ^ ' I 

Witli regard* to the budget and fincal support,, tbo 
prograjn started' with- the ganeral support of the Ministry 
and assistance of USO^^/^ran•. Fronv tho third year onward, 
USOM support docrcVsetf and tho Ministry of Education - 
gradually took full charge of the program* The Ministry 
was already oaying salaries to the teachers and to th^ 
office staff • It did pay the rent for school .b'uilding 
and the cost of itir ^tenance. of government buildings and 
grounds.. ,The addivxonal expenses involved the cost of ' 
conducting training courses,, purch^s.e- pf new equipment 
and materials i per diern and allowance* of supervisors^ 
and teachers, and cost of publishing materials for reading. 

c. The Progr am . ^^ --^^ 

^ A program based on the objective stated above wtuch-^ 
is at the same time practical for rural areas^must include 
in its curriculiim basic experiences- leading to sound ^ * 
health as well as skills in agriculture and in home 
management. Fea:tures.in the program of the Department of 
fundamental Education which facilitated meet these 
requirements ar€l described below» 

Pl^e of Work ^ The work began in villages "which • 
already had schools^ The school was 'a place which the 
villagers already respected. 

Selection of Workers . The work ^as given to teachers 
who were ^lative villagers, or who had. lived and worked in 
villages, and who> as. a result, were imore likely to be 
rlccepted and respected by Iranian villagers. These 
teacher s were already receiving a Ministry salary and were 
happy to extend their hours for an additional few hundred 
rials 6ach month. - A woman teacter and a man teacher,'W€re 
assigned to work as a teamand were called Shahrestan 
^i^eaders. ("Shahreatan" is^ a geographical section of^ a 
^pfgvince)# These teams were preferably belec ted from 
.jiific^ng married teacher couples. For each Ostan (province) 
ond^of the most" respected and experienced Education staff 
memW$rs^.was selected, as the Ostan Supervisor. 

Teacher Tyaggnihg . As the program .began to take shape 
the need for trained workers became mbre evident, ^ut at 
tJiat time the type ^ of graining required for national, 
leaders. was not availat)l<: in Iran. In 1331 (1952) the 
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Mlnletxy^ under fellowship programs, alrangcd for two of ^ 
its well exporiencod staff members to visit countries-" 
which Were carrying on similar programs, such as Haiti, 
Canada^ --and Mexico., It wjaig also arranged for two 
Iranian, educd^ors to visit India -in a five --week program , 
In the fall' of 1332 (1953). / ^ 

- After they returned., those groups, with-th^ assistance 
of;^t€chnicians fwm the Ministries oi Heal4ih a'nd * \ 

Agriculture arranged a training course in, lehran for Ostan 
Supervisors and Shahrestan leaders, and for village teachers 
at the Ostan level. Major subjects.taUght in these training 
courses were psychology of 'adults as learners, methods of 
teaching reading and writing, r^al sQciology and .local 
leadership, child-care > home management,, sewing and cooking, 
for women, basic factp of health and agriculture^ and some 
practical VQdational trailing such as carpentry and '^metaT 
workv^ \^ . 

Because even thoia^ extent* of training prgved.to be 
inadequate to meet the great^^needs, -it yaa .decided, in the 
National- Education Convention of 1338 (1959) to extend the 

•training of students of the Ag4:iculture Normal Schools 
and the Tribal Normal Schools to include education of this 
type- as well as training for local leadership. In addition, 
inservice training of all personnel^ from national leaders 

.down^o-^Uage leaders, was made ^ partipf the supervision 
program. ' " " i " 

Developing Reading Materials^ ' Quiring the eight years • 
that the Department ofrFupdamental^EducationJfJwked inde- 
pendently,>its headquarters staff and advisers develojped the • 
materials shown in Table 1 on page 7 and distributed theirr 
"without charge in all the rural areas where the program^was 
being carried on« 

Supplies and Equipment s A great variety of materials and 
equipment was required to make the new educatiohal program 
suitable for the rural areas and to enable^ the village , 
leaders to teach the villagers practical lessons of livingi - 
Therefore all 6f the Fundamental Education. Centers were 
equipped vith sewing machines, incubators,' brooders, and 
modern ^beehives as well as basic tools for masonry, farming, 
carpentry, and metal work. Later some of the centers were ' 
equipped with film or slide projectors, loud speakers, and 
radios from Ostan Education funds. The CARE organization 
^ave 70 sets of sewing machines, irlcubators: andy first-aid \ 
kits * to the program. In 1959 five audio-visual mobil units 
(two Joep-statipns and three trailers) were purcliased for^Ahe 
program^ - 



' Typo o.f M/itcrial 



Numbc-r of 



Primer; "Wa kiarn to Road and Write" 
Reader: ' j*Wc Loarrv to- Live Better'^ 
S^^t of ijOO Fla^h Cards to Accompany Reader 
Set of iiOO Flash Cards to Accompany Reader 4 
Supplementary ^Re ad ors: 5 separate titles" 
'Revised Supplementary Reader 
.Monthly Magazine: "Villages of Iran" 



'30,000 

it;o,poO' ' 
30(J^ 
300 ' 
56,000-5^ ' * 
150,000 

6,00O«^ 



•J^IO^OOO copies of each title 



^H56,000 copies per month 
English 



In addition a number of publications both. in 
and 'Persiari were prepared for ^publicity purposes. 



Id.ving Accofiimodations , The project allocated funds for 
building 250 village-type .homes, Rls.l|0,000 ($56»00) for each 
home. These homes were built for tJtie following pur-pbses: - 

-•5^ To house the family of> Shahrestan leaders 

< 

^ To house the supervisors and other Ministry staff 
when .they' stayed in the villages for supervision 

f Ho house the students of tribal and agricultural 

normal schools when they wont to the village for 
their practice ^teaching ' - - 



^ To house hocilth and agriculture agents wiien they 
went, to the viHai',es for^tlieir work 

^ Serve as a center wh(;rc all tlio villagers' could, 
gatkcrfor educational^ cultural, . and civic purposes 
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^ ' Wo Bevve fiq a demonstration Homo ijoi the village to evaiu/it« 
thir pix^f^ram in the villayo* 

: niis last itGmjMo mry imporbant becauyo the money allo- 
cated .for ith*? congtractio!i_ of the .homen did noji even cover the . 
cost of the lancU The villaeors tliemselvon and the local office 
of eduCjati-on helpi d in such ways as providing land/ giving 
materials, and cbiVtributing labor for setting up the center* . 

> ;rranr>portktion . To facilitate the work of the aupervioors, 
the Ministry of Wucatipn furnished the funds arid purchased 
Jeeps for each Os tan Supervisor, b'ome Oetans bought bicycles ' 
and motorcycles for their Shahrestan leaders to drive to the 
surrounding villages to supervise, the wo:?»k 9f the teachers. . , - 

^ . - 
dt Evalmtion - 

* ' ' • . * ' " ' 

Up to 13ljO (1961). the program was carried on in. 200 pilot 
centers and ii75. surrounding villages -located in 123 Shahres.tans 
throughou^t Iran, The -staff consisted of a small .headquarters. 
' staff, Ih Ostan^^Supervisors, 275 men and women Shahrestan leaders,* 
/and 773^m^il and womeji^wd,liage, teachers. Annually a,baut 22,100 
^Willagers^were attenfllft^^literacy olas^es in 827 schools.^ In all, 
;><?^3600 supervisors, village leaders*, and teachers were trained for. 
■ the new- rural Rrogram. , . 



^ c» Merger with the Department of 'Adtdt Education 

The Fundamental Education Program developed and expanded 
Very rapidly during the first five , years .principally because 
(a*) the workers, were carefully selected, trainecf, and super- 
vised, (b) the presence of a woman leader in the \village was 
veiy effective; especially when she- worked with fcer husband , 
or^borther, ^(c) villagers welcomed local and respected, leaders 
who brought to the village new icleas for a better life, and (d) 
the program had adecjuate financial suppos:'t, . However, after the 
first five years the program did not 'continue to expand at |ihe 
earlier:. rate and concequcntly in 1961 it was integrated into ihe 
Adult Literacy Program which was being carried on by the 
Ministry of Education under another organization called the 
.Department of Adult ^cJucation (see below). The main reasoW 
for this integration were the following: 

^' (1) The Minictry c.f Education did not have enough teachers 
to spare- them as full-time village loaderG. ^ . . 
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(?) The expnUGb^i^ of thRVproi.;tai.n cWrnatKled morft lun^lfj 

khan" wciV now avairlablf^*. . ^ - - ; ; - 

(j>!ionm of Un\ I'efjiqhai lyluc;?iliioti. Glaei'ji ooiarrnot, 

• appvHoiate the value oH the now program which - • • • ; 
iUcJuded r»o many other cgictivilico whlbh d:W not 
-~^o.ec:m.to tlicm^ to be educational. , , . / 

• ' . • ' * ! * ^ . * * ^ i 

(h) Two br|;an:l7.at±onr, wiUlin one 'MinifJtry were carrylnf^ 
out .f,ouf^ralJ.y similar prpgrnmai 

2. The Adult ISducatior^ Department 133^-140 (I95<j-^l) ' 

.* ' . 

The conditions attending World War II had put an abrupt 
end to the growing liter'acy movomcat^ but .hapi^ily the people 
had been awakened. When the internal strugglcq^causod by th'o 
war were over, Hi5 Imperial, Majesty, Mohajnmad .Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
'issued the decree 'of the Literacy Campaign- in 1335 '(l95o) 
declaring, "Wc cannot wait any .longer for social reform or ' 
dfevelopment to take pl^ce" unless an effective measure is . ' ■ 

devised to eradicate illiteracy f rom our country*" 

a« Administrative Organization ' 

• Ijnmediatcly after the Shah's decree the Department of, ^ 
Adult Education was set up within the Ministry of Education 
with thfs following objectives: * < - • 

■ (l^ To make all people from all classes literate and to 
sc't them free" from the chains of , ignorance in order 
that -they inay help themselves - 

(2) To provide facilities , for those groups of people^ 
who desire -to promote their educatioh from the 
V . ' fourth grade on toward the twelfth grade . i ' 

(3.) To provide for "classes in foreign languages and in ; 
• . \ arts and "crafts. ' 

In order to meet these objectives, the newly-formed De- 
.partment.of Ad lit Education wao given the following duties and 
responsibilities: , ' ^ * 

t(l) To publicize, the advantages of beconilng^' literate 
. (2) To prepare coiu^sen OL' atudy- 
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(3) TP\Pr«pax»e "leartiint: .m^ . • ^ i. 

ih) To oupi^rvivsfe all kinds of literacy clafsceo^- undf.r,' * 
any orcardzatlon, f'.ovLrnmcntal or non-(jovcrnm<}ntal • 

(^) To Gupcrvisc-all kindo of eyeninfj classoa in .elemen 
jbary ^school subjects and- all vocational and ^ 
.practical arts classes 

' «f • ^ 
(6) ^0 scj3ure assistance, of other government and -non- 
^ovarWnt.-bi^ganizations ±r^ carrying out literacy 
programs • _ ' , ^ • 

T!hQ Program ^ • ^ 

* . The program of - the Adult Edubatibn Department is prc-^; 
sdnted below with a consideration or Teacher Training, Pub* _ 
lications, -Mlicity, Ccurse of Study,,, Budget, Other LLter^c^r 
Programs, and Statistics. • 

' Teacher Training ♦ Before dealing with the spe^cific 
program -of •tea^.her training for?adult education, it is well - 
to consideJ' the general teacher training program*> A number* 
of the. Iranian elementary school,.teachers who began 
teaching before- 1339 (i960) aw graduates of normal schools, 
or they attended various short- training courses since 1332 
(19^3 )• Others have teaching experie'nce .only, i^tjwio 
formal teacher training. In 1339 (i960) all new teachers . 
were required to attend a -one-year teacher training course 
before being enployed to wprk for the Ministry of Education. 
The minimum standard of educati'on for the';elementary _ 
teacher in urban schools was 12 years plus one ycjar of , 
'teacher training. " I'^or the rural areas boys and girls, with 
nine grades of schooling and one year of special training 
werci^ Alb yo J ■ as t eachers-. With the ' inception pf the . 
Education Corps program in I3I4I ,(1962) (see below),- all \ 
other elementary teacher, training programs were curtailed 
except iihe thirteenth year program for girls* 

The Adult' Education Department' carried oji' special - 
training programs for its teachers because,* with tiiG ©cw 
udul't literacy program, tl^e Ministry deemed it Urge.rit to 
give, some special training to the teachers of this program. 
In 1335 {19^6) a training course for 1,500 Ministry of \ 
Education teachers was corjducbed in Tehran •^uring this 
fifteen-day training couri>e the trainees were instructed 



• •« ■ _ 

in methods of toachin^j adults ..and in adult priycholof^yv 
After the tormination- of tlx: couA'OO, the train(i-io><:t,urn 
lo' thciv respective ahalirostany where. :th(iy. irix^-urn , 
conducted similar tralniUf. oourscn to pro£ix)Cot,iy. 



teachrrfi of rtditlt .lltt-:raoy claoiiuii. 

1\\ 13 38 {V)'j9} anotlilr f1ftrt;n-day trairiint^ chftrav 
was e»tabiish..d in Tohran, Ul.iis llt-u; for.*3CX). pH nr4paln- 
of .oVitiinK aoliools,, t.oi;( blu.v with rupreaentativps ol'Uie 
Advdt Kducatioii pro(;ram •.(.•r6m each SJialirostan> in ; 
addition to I'oadinR, writinp^ lind arithmetic,; 'Wic program 
covered, additional areas such-as. health> home-management, 
ethics, and. civics,-, in order to provide .the illiterates , 
with a broader .backgi:.ound -pf^gener,al information ^elated 
to their daily living. . •. 

Every year spacial_'co.ur.ses in adult llter^icy training 
are being conducted for army officers, junior gendarmerie 
oijfdcers, police department tnembors, . nurses,, and ;others.«^ 
The training bf these, persons- is carried out by members' 
of the 'Adult Eduoatibn Department or by technicians 
' invited by tjic Department fij5r the purpose. When trained, 
these persons are responsible for conducting courses an 
literacy and basic scl^ool ,^i%cts,for military conscripts, 
gcndarjhe, .'illiterate 'police^ pHsoncrs, -convalascent ' 
patients in*' .sanaitoriumb; laborers of all kinds j-ii, 
factories and workshops, and other groups. ' ^' ' • ' • ' 

Si.nce 1961 two ^'linistry educationists ' have been- sent 
to the University of Manchestt: in England to study Adult 
Education -under a CENTO • grant. >■ One. of them is now the 
Deputy Chief a£ Adult Education Department and .the othe^ is 
the Chief of the Depaiftment of Women' s Educational 
Activities arid the "Girls' Teacher Training Program". • 
. • ,•. , . * • 

' Bublications .One of the most effective actions which 
the Department of Adult" Education took ^as to prepare the ^ 
first and -the second readers for adults. A group of 
technicians- who' had had experience in simplified writing, 
some of whom had studied- these techoiques, abroad,- co- 

. operated in the preparation of these readers, {She two 
readers are very -well prepared^ However, after some years 

' of oxperienco the books need to bo-.-rfWised. The books,. deal 
largely with city life .and especially with the life 'of thoi 
people in Tehran.) To ' facilitate -^hc tea chin ,4 of rd^admg 
further, various tyr^es of posturs aad flash-cards were 
prepared to accompany, tlic books?. In addition,, a smail 
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^ '. * ' . , ' 

painphlet'>hna been ^printed and distributed among the teachers 
of IJtcx^acy classes in order to acquaint them with better 
methods of 'teaching ad^ilts. 

i ' - 

Table 2 below presents a picture of materials printed o 
and distributed free of charge by the Department of Adult 
Bducationi ' . * * 

Tablo a.-MATliRF^LS PREPARED ,BY THE DEPARTfffiNT OF ADUIT 
■ EDUCiiTION . " ^ 



l^e of Material 


Number of 
Copies 


First leader: "Let JJs 7ill Become- Literate" 

* 


2,10QiOOO 


Second Reader! "Let Us All Live Better" 


757,000 


Guidebook for Teaching Adults - 


10,000 


Posters to Accompany the First Reader ^ 


260,000 


'Set of. 32 Flash Cards (illustrated) 


156,000 


Set of 32 Flash Cards (unillust rated) 


156,000 



Publicity ^ A part of the adult literacy prognm activity 
hasibeon publicized through the, media of newspapers, magazinesj 
■ teJ.evlsion, radio, public speeches, and parades. 

> Ixi \%Q (1961) one week was announced- as Literacy Week, 
throughout the -coQntry and participation was widespread^ 
His Imperial Majesty opened the first literacy class for 
adults and taught, the first lesson himself. On the same day 
' the members of the cabinet, members of tlr two houses of the 
parliament, various, prominent men, religious leaders, press 
mdn, and many others were invited to open literacy classes 
atKl give the first lesson. 

In' addition t6 the above Activities a number of 
different kindis of posters and other publications were 
developed to publicize the program. Table 3 on page 13 
shows the number of copies prepared and distributed* 
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Table 3, PUBLICITY .mTETtlALl* VREl'Mim Alfl) DJ'jm.UmW M 

TmC'DEFARTMiJWl' OF yvDULT -ED1JUA'J':[.0M ' • ' ' 
> . . 



Aypo of Material 


Date 


Number of 
^ Copies^ 


Poster : ' 


1956 


. 20,000 . 


Posters (four separate types) 


19^9 


80,000 


Yearbook of Adult Education 






Activities 


■1960 


20,000 . - 


Posters (two. sepai-ate types) 


1961 - 


140,000 


Yearbook of Adult Education 






Activities ^ 


1961 


20,000, 



Course of Study> ""The present Adult Literacy course . , - - 
comprizes two seven-jnonth sessions, , involving two hours 
each evening five days pgr week*. Those who satisfactorily 
pass an examination at the erid of two years receive a 
certificate which certifies the cc-^^pletion of the 
equivalent of the fourth graido of elemjsntary school* 'The 
principal subjects taught in the evening classes. are ^ 
reading, writing, and arithmetic* The teachers also conduct 
discussions on the/ sub^jects of health, civics, and ethics* 
In some of the evening schools 'grades five and six are also 
conducted for those who wish to continue their elementary 
education* . 

The course is free and books are distributed free of ^ - • 

charge. Notebooks and pencils are ''also distributed with- 
out cost when received as contributions from individuals, 
factories,^ or commercial agencies. ^ ' ' , 

gud^et. The amounts shown in Table I4 on page II4 
represent the bud@3t for aciult literacy activities carried 
on directly by the Department of Adult ISduchtion from 1335 
to I3I4I (3^956-62). This budget covers only the allowance 
Gi i^linistry of Education teachers and supervisors, cost of 
^preparing and printing readirjg matei^ial^ for illiterates and 
newly-lite rates, and other small coi.rbs for maintenance of 
the evening classes. - » 

*i 



0 



28 
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Table Ij. l«nr.l-:T l'X)I( ADULT .llmiRACY AOTTVJ.Tll'r> OF Thii DKPART-^ ■ 
HKMT OK AUUIT liOUCATIOM,, (iy3'6-6'^) ^ 



XC<\1* 




Dol3.ar I5quival(.•nt^^ , 




RI3. 7,000,000 


$ 87,500 


13136 (1957).. 


33,200,000 




1337 (1958) 


lil,200,000 


512, qoo 


1338 (1959) 


59,000,000 


737,000 


1339 (I960) 


60,000,000 ^ , 


750,000 


13I4O (1961) 


65,000,000 


812,500. 


i3l4i (1962) 


614,000,000 ' 


812,000 



-ifa-hc- oxchange rate is calculated at 80 rials to the dollar. 



-In addition to the regular budget the Plar» Organization 
of the Government of Iran has helped the Department of Adult 
Education every year since 1535 (195'^), starting with 
1,000,000 rials ($12,500) and gradually increasing to 
10,000,000 rials? ^125,000) annually. The contribution has 
*een mostly for the. purpose of printing of the readers. 

Supervision of Other Literacy Programs . Besides the 
evening schools conducted by the Ministry of Education, there 
are many oth.r literacy classes supervised dir.cctly by "the 
Departmorn; of Adult Education, such as the programs conducted 
by or for the Army, Gendarraerie,. Police, Prisons, Factories, 
Royal Welfare Institutj.on, Workshops, Sanatoriunjs, and the 
like. Each of tlcse organizations lias assigned one hour per 
day to its literacy program. The teachers arc members of 
the organizations' own staffs who have been trained andore 
supervised by technicians of Adidt Education Dcfvnx^tmpnt. The 
■literacy course is- compulsory for illiterate iti the army, 
gendarmes J pplicc, ami ainoHg other f;ov<.rnmcut omployocs.- 
T\hc 14inistry of ISdiJcation Xui-tii.shcs tin. readers, but all 
oth';r costs of . the classes arc bortu; by tlu" comun-ned 
- doparLmcnt. 

* » * 

2D 
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Statistics . Tlu5 rollowitit; inble preiifrils a(,fiti£J»>ict; 
conccrniiie literacy claos«s ior.wJiidj oiatiatlcs ar« avail- 
able for tlK Fars 133li.tlirouKh I3I4I (V)9;-19f^2): 



V 



ERIC 



Tabic 1;. mmm of persons attendjnc; mims mteracy 
ciAssi-a, T}3h-U?. (i95:;-62) 



Year 



Number 
of 



NumbL-r in AttohdancL (in thousand )" 



Classes ! CLisscs , Con- 
scripts 



I Men, :Wom. 

I • i 



(ion" i Police, T 
darms ! Prison- j Total 
I era 



I33I4-35 718 i * I * 

(55-56)- ; 

! 

. 1335-36 i 6,858 ! 172 

'\ (56-57)- i 



\ 1336-37 •: 9,505 ! 200 
• (57-58) i 



\ 1337-38 
\ (5.8-59) 

' 1338-39 
■•(59-60) 



1339-140 
(60-61) 



12,058 



16,958 



I5,h50 



2I45 



60 

4 

52 
57 



237 65 



13140- hl 15,1450 
(6i-62) I > . 

\ ' !-• 

13141- I42 ! 16,367 
(6^63) i 



216 

2l4h 

29I4 



55 
63 

W 



90 
90 
113 
113 
117 



8 

18 

n 
11 
rr 
11 



110 i 9 



17 
17 
17 
17 
I4 
I4 



13 
257 

; 377 

i ■- 

I 

{ 

t ii20 

j 

i 

' I4I43 

i 
1 

J. 399 

143? 

I475 



*' Separate, statistics not available , 

\ . ■ 

3, Merged Fundamental/Adult Education ProKrams S ince I3I4O (1961 ) 

In I3I4O (1961) the- Ministry of Education decided to integrate- 
the two programs w.Jiich had gcm.rally similar objective and 
activities. The Fundamental IWuca tion Prpi.?ram could not bo 
expan?ied into all tJic vilL-iKU? which had schools because the 
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MlniBtryluDf-'Education -ditl'Tiot^ffavG cnouKh toachoru to ornrc 
them OS f uU-timo viUagc leaders, and because expansion of 
tlic program demanded mdrc funds from the Ministry than were* 
avaiL-^blc* The policy under the integrated program Js.to 
carry/on fundamental c'ducation activities In ^ all the villages 
whore/ tiiey have liad literacy classes dn the past with the 
difference that the teachc^rs are also expected tq toach in 
the elementary schools during part of the day time* This 
new policy is required by expedicnoies of personnel and 
/ finances; nevertheless, the idea df^ carrying on .the full 
/ Fundamental Education program in 1>he Villages remains the 
/ Ideal program. With the now Education Corps program (sqe 
/ below), it is expected. that the Fundamental Education 
' program will again take root and will within a few years 
^ bo expanded into all the villages of Iran. 

Organization of the Adult Education Depart ment, after ' 
Merger of thC; Two departments ~ 

With the merger, a new organization with five sections 
was set up under the name "General Department of Adult 
~ Education^" The five sections of the Departmpnt were set 
up as follows: 

(1) Adult -literacy Programs in Urban Are.as 

(2) Adult LitcracyVrof^rains (Fundamental Education) 
in Village Arcas^ 

(3) Office of Supervision for. Literacy Classes 
Conducted bjr Other Organizations 

(h) Evening Schools (Other than literacy Glasses) 

(5) Administrative Office 

V# The Program , - 

The educational program of the General Department of 
Adult Education following the merger remained basically ^he 
same as what it ha'd-bcen under the two departments* 

Since I96I the Deps^rtment has continued to prepare 
and distribute. teaching materials. Table 6 on page 1? 
Usts a number of pamjihlcts wliich have been published with, 
the financial assistance of the UNESCO Mission in Iran. 
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' TaWo 6. MATERIALS IREV.Mm BY TIIIC DEmRTMENT OF ADULT 
' EDUC/vT ION SINCE' 13liO (1961) . " 



Titilo of Pamphlet 



- number of Copies 



"What . Can We tio to Bo Healthy?" 



' 10,000 



"We and Our Children" 



10,000 



"Proper Nutrition" 



10,000 



"Family .Relationships" 



10,000 



"Pur Homes" 



10,000 



"Knowledge and Life" 



10,000 



The Departnent is currently planning changes, to take 
effect in 13U>lili_(l?61i-65)j which will involve (a) changes 
in the duration of courses, (b) changes in teacher 
remuneration, (x) revision of the readers, (d) preparation 
of additional supplementary readers for.all classes of 
newly-literate adults, and (e) changes -in regulations for 
setting up and opening evening -schools. 

It. Gendarmerie literacy Program 1333-3h (iSShS^) . 

V 

In 1333 (I9^1i) the Iranian Inperial Gendarmerie sponsored 
a literacy program for the, gendarmes with the assistance 
of the United States Operations Mission. to Iran and the 
U.S. Gendarmerie Mission. In the period of two years, two 
primers/ one a revision of the otter, were prepared and 
published in addition to a set of posters. In this program . 
1,000 junior gendarmerie officers were trained as teachers 
and i5,000 gendarmes learnecJ' reading and writing. The 
program is being continued by the Gendarmerie and the Ittnistry 
of Education. 

5. Literacy Programs Conducted by Other Organizations 
■ <\ 

Agricultural Extension Agents, Community Development - 
Workers, the Ministry of lioalth, atid others have extensive 
programs for the education of adults in the rural areas* 
Most of their publications arc prepared for tVc village 
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neo-llterate«. The. Mlnlotry.of La^)qr alBO condud^p 
■programo in urbnti aroaa* . ^ 

The agricultural women home oxtensionistB, who live^ 
In the villaRea, and certain Community Development agents, ■ 
aithough th(!y arR not r^sponfjiblc, for literajiy work in tte 
villagfes, frequently conduct literacy classes in the villagei 
where there are no schools. 

Beside the above organizations some private factories 
and institutions are conducting literacy classes. Their 
efforts to assist the government in reducing the illiteracy 
rate is higlily appreciated, , '■ , , 

C. ADUia: LITERACY HIOORAMS RESULTING. FROM ; 
THE SHAH'S WHITE REVOLUTION 



1, The Education Corps (aopah Danesh) 

a. Motivations • . /. 

1 -' 

The poverty -and hunger of the villagers and. the under- 
developed conditions of life in the rural areas has been 
& continuing- source of diatress of '"His Imperial .Majesty. - 
It had always been his intention to institute reforms to 
save his people and his country from bloody revolution. . 
Realizing that the conditions prevailing in the. country ^ 
could not continue, he began his reforms in 1329. (1950) 
by distributing his own lands. This was striking evidence 
of his sincerity and the nation began to realize where 
"its interest stood. His Majesty's wishes were realized. . 
more fully when the Decree of Land Reform was approved by 
the Cabinet in 13^0 (l96l). 

With the beginning of land reform the problem of 
educating the village people game to the fore. The 
Karachi Confere.nce had estimated that by 1986 all 
villages In Iran with a population of more than one 
hundred would have their own. primary schools providing 
six years of compulsory education) beca[use of the - 
increases in population the proposed plan was no longer 
adequate, especially since the farmer of today was.,no 
longer the peasant of yesterday. I'he above situat,4.on \ 
brought about -the idea of an emergency education^ program 
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to bo cairivA out by id^achool Kradu/it' fi who wouM toach In 
vlllfigo schoola duivlnj^ thrir military acrvico. 

In Mohr 13i|l (Sopt,pmbr.r, VX^zYuia Mafjcoty ieoucd tho 
dcqrer nuthoriranf: iht; i'>Jnc.itLon Corpn. ' The. rvj.crco wao, 
approved in November ond irrancdiatciy come into force. 

In 'ftahman I3I1I (February, 1963*) n national referendum 
approved the six acts introduced by His Majesty in the 
- Congress of Villagers of which the "'Education- Corps" waa 

• one ,. The Education Corps was planned on the liasis^ of the 

* cooperation of numerous government Tagencies, including the 
Minlstr or War, the Ministry of Education, tiie Ministry of ^ 
Agriculture, ttie Ministry of Health, (the Ministry of the 
Interior, and the Plan Organization, Of course, the 
iUnistry of War and the Ministry of Education share the 
major responsibility in executing the program. 

. b. Adminlstlratlve Organization 

In the Ministry of Education the work is shared by 
four general departments: General Department of. Planning 
and Studies, General Department of Teacher Training,. 
General Department of Elementary. Education, and General 
Department ot^ Adult Education. Each of these departments 
is responsa^ble for a specific phase of the. program. The 
Department of Planning and Studies carried on research 
work, prepares the curriculum, and develops and 
administers the tests, 'fhe Department of Teacher 
Training is responsible for .the educational aspects of ' 
the four months' training of the teachers. The Department 
of Elementary Education supervises the recruits during . ^ • 
the fourteen months they servtj as teachers in the rural 
elementary, schools. The general Department of Adult 
Education fuitiishes adult literacy readers and kerosene , 
lamps for evening classes where there is na electricity. 

c. Fiscal^Support 

The program is the^concern of all the government 
agencies; therefore each "participating organization 
takes care of the expenses which pertain to its 
.activities. The Ministry of War pays the teachers^ 
salaries, arrf the Plah Organdaation takes care of their 
costs. 

6 
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d, CoUTBe of Servico . 

^Tho oourae of service for each teacher recruit is 
18 moriths, consisting of four months' "^"6 and 
fourtSen ibnths' work in tho villaee. These olghteon 
montAs" will bo counted as hio military J^^^f • 
the/?erminati.on of this period teacher is wiUing to 
continue teaching in the vlllago, ho will be e'npl.°y^° 
?h? Ministry of Education following a second four-month 
peilod of training. The Ministry of Ed"°f . 
ei(?)loy only.thoso recruits who have proved to be good^ . 
teachers and those who villagers wish to keep in their 
/Villages. ■ 

e. The Program of Teacher Training \ , ' 

The program of teacher training for the Education 
Corns' is based on literacy training through a fundamental 
eStion program. In addition to basic militaiy training, 
the ?ou?-Xth training program includes -the professional 
subjects listed iri the table below. 

Table 7 NUl^ER OF HOURS OF INSTRUCTION IN PROFESSIONAL SUB 
Table 7. 1;™^;;%^ toUR^MDNTH l^mm PROGRAM OF THE 



Area of Instruction 


Houra 


1. Psychology and General' Methods of Teaching; 
Methods of Teaching Reading and Writing; 
Rural Sociology; Ethics and Religion 


168 


2, Agriculture and Vocational Training 


28 


3. Rural Development and Rural Economics 


28 


Ij. Qiildren's Gaines and Songs; Scouting 


56 


.,WAL 

■ i = 
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f , Materials 

Readin g Materials . With the Education Corps program, 
came the idea of revising the first and second Elementary- 
prinore for the rural areas. The new prijners are written 
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on o»b.1ectr. of int.^r«f.t to rural people wlir. 1-lJ.uotro.ilOno^ 
.portaiilin^; to- ru.-al lire. -I'ontcro a.wl i'lanh cnv<}r. have boon 
prepared lor u»«» wltli the prdjnor.'u 

OblK- r ferjaln . < monthly mar.azihc- containfl thr; ncwa 
of ai a kinclr. of activ ities conducted by tKo Mucation Corps 
teachrrn throunhou)) th« country. 'Aieao maKaaxncG aro 
thQ vlUaGcro to chcourapc- th« teachera as they road of ^ thrir 
■own achicvcmGrita. i ' . , '• 

Supcrvi>qion •■■ i 

The Ministry of liclucation has assigned a group of 
toachc-rs who have long experience in working in rural areas 
(some of those, have been Fundamental Education leaders; to 
supervise the educatic|nal phase* of the program. One 
supervisor is assigned to every ten teachers. They are paid 
an allowance-'to cover their per diem and overtime wOrk. 

. h. Achievements ' , , ^ 

The first contingent of the Education Corps, 2U60 
■ young men, left .TBhran iti April, 1963.' The second contingent 
• of 500 completed training in October, 1963. In the short 
period of five months the first group was able to set up 
2h60 schools an mosques, on mats under t^ees, ^^ehomes , 
of influential local* leaders, in new. school building^ - . 
in short, in whatever facilities were available. They have 
helped the villagers .build schools, roads, sanitary toilets, 
., bath. houses i mosques, and cUnics. They have been able to 
-set lip many village cooperatives. 

■ ^ Reports' reoeived in Tehran from per cent of the 
' villages lip to October 1, 1963, state that in these villages 
a total -of 85,000 children (20,000 girls and .65,000 boys;, 
and a tot.al of 50', 000 ad.ultS have attended the schools and _ 
adult -lite-racy' classes. ' , 

So far the res-ilts derived 'from the Education Corps 
program have been, brilliant. The Iranian nation has great 
pride and groat Ws for this program and is confident 
that this innovation will help eradicate illiteracy from . 
the country at a ra^d pacs. .Obviously, much sacrifice by 
•the people and by thoVvernmcnt has been necessary, but 
in view of the bencfits\to be gaihed, Iranians do not 
hesitate 'to make this .sadMJCice. 
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2. Tho De partment of Womon'a F/^nP.ntlonal Activities 

In aporeclatloti of His Majesty's gotiGrosity in endowing . 
the vomS Iran wd.th the, right to. voto in. (February,] 1963)., 
Z Sn oJ Ira;, declared thedr ^^^^"-^-^^'ll^'^^^^^^ 
help eradicate Alliteracy from among ^'h^ ^^^JJ "J.^J^.JJ^jJ'^* 
His Ma-lesty accepted this- offer and ordered the Minister oi 
SuoSon to provide a32 the facilities for the ^^^^J^^f 
of- the women's request. Hinmodiately ^Kjoafter ge Women's 
Educational Activities Department was '^P director- 
.Oeneral Department of Elementary Education under the director- 
chip of one of the .well-known-^voman educationists. As there 
;as no special f^und or budget a^otted for the purppso, she, 
immediately called a meeting of her colleagues in the 
Slistry aJid selected her co-workers from amorjg *hose vho_ 
were'rerdy to 'extend their hours of service on a voluntary 
^he small sts&f prepared it^ plan of work and set up 
.the -department with the objective of providing volunteer 
' teachers, To.^ thosq girls or women who bad had P^^° J 
opportunity to learn and of pravidi.ng f^f ^^„;?5°^;f " 
on health, homemalcing,, crafts and the like. Duties of the 
, department include the. following:. , 

(1) To organize '03.1 the women and girls who arc willing 
to' work on a voluntary basis . • ■ • ' 

* * ✓ 

(2) To trdin the- volunteers for teaching the 'first 
graders.' ' • _ 

. (3) To promote conferences, public speeches, and radio 
programs 'Of interest to women, , .j 

(l,) To prepare reading materials for newly-lite raje 
. ^ . .women on different subjects concerning the li|e of 

^) To promote study and research on a voluntary/ basis . 

' (6) To acquire the assistance of go^c-rnmental ajid no.n- 
governmental organisations and associations/ for the 
expansion o£ the program. ^ / 

In the ' short period of time since its organizaUon the 
. Department of Women's Eci.ucational ActivitifiS has been able 
to perform the .following: 

• • ■)<• Draft thfi dctaacd outline of the organization and its 
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* Ti^ $6 voluntoers in a six-^ook training course' as 
an ej^roj^ont in voluntbcr work. 

* Conduct a Seminar in which orio reprcapntativc from . 
each- Ostan and one rcprGscntativo from each Education. 
Division of the City of Tehran took part. (The women 

. who -^attended this seminar have been appointed to 
carry out similar programs throughout the country.; 

* StuJj^ the production of materials for hewly-llterate 
girlLs and women. . . 

* Prepare programs, for the radio and other programs 
for women attending various, classes bthei" than in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 



III. CONCLUSION 

This paper gives an account of the ^.experiments and 
achievements &f the~r Adult Literacy Programs in Iran up to 
the" present time.» In looking to the future it is necessary 
to consider more of the problems involved such as: 

(ij The training of teachers 
. . (2) The .production of more reading materials 

(3) The expansion of the budget 

(I4) Reorganization >of the , structure of the executive 
body or bodies 

{$) Research, evaluation,, and statistics i 

(6) .The period of time needed for an effective literacy 
course • "~ 
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Hasan Serinkeri" 

Current Status^ of. Lite-rroy in Turke y - . . . 

According to the I96O census in Tiirkey 13,625^082 out of 
.a population of 22, ^'142, 012 over six. years "of age were illiterate. 
This Ttjeans 60,i4 per cent of the population over six years of 
age was illiterate, Thp remainjLng" 39»»6 per cent had^some 
schooling or knew how to read and write. The people who had 
only learned the twenty-nine characters in the Turkish 
alphabet were included in this figure • "For-th'at reason it 
is very difficult to findHhe real literacy rate in Turkey* 

When the 60. i^er cent illiteracy rate is broken down 
as to inales and femkles^^iihe picture of illiteracy is' • ^ 

entirely different. The rate of illiteracy among the females 
is much higher than 'that of the .males* 'More than 75 per cent 
of the females and Ii6 perieent of the males were illiterate. , 
in i960. This high rate^ of illiteracy among the Turkish, 
women increases thS severeness of the .problem of illiteracy 
in Turkey; ^ ' ' ■ 

^o show the recent trend of illiteracy, a comparative 
^analysis of the 1955 and I960 figures will be veiy helpful,* • 
The rate of illiteracy among the population over six years 
of age in 1955 wa-s 58 per centi That means the rate of 
illiteracy increased 1.8 pe^ cent in the fiv^-^year period 
from' 1955 'to 19^0. This increase' was 2,iS per cent .among Jhe 
males and 1.2 per cent among the females. Th? trend may 'be * 
reversed after I960, but this increasp of illiteracy in five 
years indicates that the Turldsh education system had not 
kept paQe with the increase of the populocfcion. ^ 

TlrLs explanation shms very clearly that illiteracy is 
one of the most important educational prqblems in Turkey 
now, and it has been for a long time. But the problem of 
illiteracy was not fully realized until after vtlie bejginning 
of the twentieth century^ . • . 
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Especially since' the establishment of the Turkish 
Republic in 1923;^ mriy attenpts kave been inade to.' decrease 
the rate of .illiteracy airlong thenDopulation* Even so-, . 
Turkey today *has noo K<^ached the middle of the road in solving 
the problemr of illiteracy. Most of the atteitpts failed because 
of the lack of adequate .planning and 'follow-up progrsijnst 
Before presenting additional problems, it may be helpful to 
review some ©f the early attempts to reduce 'illiteracy. 

Early Attempt^ to Solve' the Liter a cy Problem 

The first Government of the TCirkish^ Republic had paid ^ 
special attention to the" needs .of |fehe, adiij-t populatit^h, ^nd . 
wanted to jL'ncrease the level of literacy among the people. 
The i^inistel* of Education at that time senii a fecial message 
to the goV'ernors, urging them to orjganize adult classes. wJiere- 
6ver possible in their provinces l^Q teach reading, writing, ^ 
•arithmetic', and other fundamental knbwledge needed by the 
people. The rate of illiteracy among the Turkish people at 
that time was very hig h about 93 pQr cent-, 

» The scripts in- use at* that time were very dif ficult< to 
liearn. In order to increase the level of ^literacy, Turkey 
had to find a way to overcome this difficulty, *This led the- 
Government -to an alphabet reform, Tlie new alphabet was^ 
designed to meet the phonetic needs of ths Turkish Language , 
and accepted in- 1928 > ■ ^ * . 

After the acceptance^ of the new alphabet a nation-wide 
campaign against iliy^s racy was launched! At the beginning, 
nb't only the teachers but all civil servants and volunteers 
who had learned the new alphabet uere employsdaa instructors^ 
Later a new institution called "Peoples' School!^ (Millet 
Melci(!bi) was developed. However, in thareal sense of *the 
word, they were not schools, but merely classes for adults^,, 

These , classes Mere opened in the. comniunities where \ 
ther^ were primary sciiools and teachers*. They were conducted 
in the< late afternoons or evenings ^(usually afternoons 
from wbmeiT^and evonirfgs .fcSr men). There were classes at the 
very primary level^to teach reading, writing,, and* arithmetic 
and also .classes for the improvement of 'the cultural, level 
of the people.. 

These classes were bompulsory for all the people up to 
forty-five years of age. When a class was organized, the 
people were compelled to attend — they had no choice. 

For a few years the campaign was very successful, »Bven 
the people with prior schooling at'':ended these classes to 
learn the ncv; alphabet, Bvely year aboiat 2$0 to 200 thousand 
persons attended and completed the se classes," ' 
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But after six or seven years the compulsory requirement- 
was not 1-ongcr enforced. Ihe attendance drop^bed knd the 
campaign lost its effectiveness. At that time there were 
very few primary schools. For that reason, these classes 
were not opened fll ovar Turkey and this ^aVly campaign 
came to an end. - ' ■ < 

* 'After this, experience it vias realized that with this 
liraited number of' schQols and adult classes, Turkey was -not 
in a position to wipe out illiteracy* , To combat illiteracy, 
it* would be necessary to open maoy more schools and to train 
niore teachers. 

It was assumed that if Turkey provided schools and 
compulsory education for all children, in a few generations 
there, vjould' be no illiteracy.. 

This thinking led the Tur_kxsh ^overnment^to open a^ 
substantial canpaigi. for ' prit.iary education. Tliis campaign 
ws quite successful in the early 19liO's. 1-Iany schools were 
erected v;ith the cooperative efforts of the people and the 
government.^ But as in previous attempts, this campaign 
was enforced for only six .or seven years, and latQr almost 
^ abandoned. If this campaign had continued, today there would 
be^no village without a school. 

Ttc 1950^ s were the- most fruitless years^ the Republic 
frorn the primary ano adult- education point (^fv5>qw.j Although 
some atteropts vjere made to establish a central organization 
for adult educaiiion, all of th<.m vjere unsuccessful/ In 1953^ 
the programs and regulations regarding ad,/^ classes were 
revised, but no attention, was pai.d tcT'abtivate thsm. 

Activities during the" years 1959 and I960 gave ^ birth 
to an adult educatiaq organization immediately; aftei* ' the May 
I960 revolution'. The Ucparticat' of ^ Adult Education in the 
•i-iinistry of Education was established as an Vad hec" 
deuartment. In order to give perm^^endy to /this^Department 
similar to tnat'oi' primary education. Secondary t-ducation, 
and others,, a law proposal was prepared an^ submitted to the 
Prime Minister's Office L'l June 1962. It/is still pending 
now, ^(1963). ; 

Since the establishr.ient of the Dcpptiment of Adult 
Education, there has' hecn a continuous, effort to" improve? . 
literacy training acti\'ities. ' • / 

In i960 a primary education law -was passed Vrhich set 
aside 3 per cent, of the National Income for school 
coristrucxion. A twclvf-yc-a>r plan w?^ nado to" solve the 

• / 
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problem of school construction. If Turkey garriea out this 
plan, there will be no village vithout a school by 1972. 
(Today there are more than 'eleven thousand,, villages without 
schools.)' Only about 73 per cent of the children from six 
to twelve years of age are attending primary schools. Ilore 
than 1,000,000 ^ciiildron "(about 2? -per cent) are out of 
school.' In orde:- to solve the problem, . Turkey needs about 
15,000 more schools and. l|0, 000 primary school teachers. - 
Certainly solving of this problem of corpulsory education 
•will -have a bearing on solution of the problem of 
illiteracy among adults.. The adult literacy program. will 
benefit grtatly.by the increase of the number of prin^ary 
school teachers, and school buildings. ■ > 

Existing Adult Literacy Training Programs ^ 

^ ' Thei:e are three types of adiit literacy programs novr 
being conducted in Turkey: (l) adult classes,. (2) literacy 
training for vjomen'in the "Technical Traveling Courses, ^nd 
(3)' the A^od Forcts literacy Training Program. These -vdll 
be discussed briefly belowV 

1.. Adult Classes 

These classes are the ma?.n institutions for adult^ 
literacy training in Turkey. They are conducted by 
teachers (mostly primary teachers) at schools or other 
available places in the community... They are optional 
and nobody Is obliged to attend them.- 

There are three sections of •these classes: "A" 
classes for beginners where reaching, -writing, and^ 
arithme'+'.c ^re ta^oght at the elementary' levelj «B" classes 
which are for the people who finished "A" .classes or 
who have attained the same level elsewhere (intermediate 
Turkish, mathematics, fundamental health, and citizen- 
ship are taught in these classes); arid "C" classes 
conducted at an advanced 'level where the principal 
topics of the primary school program ai*e ^taught* 

The duration or these classes is about five months 
with at least five hours of instruction a week. .They 
are usually conduct'-d for five months, mostly in lite 
autumn and winter when most the villagers are free and 
available, - 3- ■ 

Toachcrs are paid for their extra work and employed 
on a partrtime basis (cutyently 100 TL., about $11, per 
month; from national sources • 
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In order to sho;'7 the extent of the work, an analysis of 
the recent * figures will be helpful. /'7 \ 

At the beginning of the 1960-61 academe year, the total 
nnrollmeno in the B,and C classes was 317,i|l46 people • 
This r^'presc-nted the poxjk. enrqlLmejits in the hAstory of 
jaduit classes* Xt was fourteen times greater than that of 
the previous year. But attendance dropped all the way 
through and only 8l,i*5;'0 people completed 'the classes * 
satisfactorily. ^Thus only 26 per cent of the people v?ho 
enrolled actually ^complet^d- the courses. 

In I96I-62, the initial enrollment dropped to'l60,091:r 
Txearly 50 per cent of the previous year's figure. Of ihis 
number, 66,25^5 -r- about. i{0 per cent finished the work 
successfully. The drop in attendance 'and failure was 60 
per .cent; . / '^^ 

In 1962-63 the total enrollment was 102, 1^9^ vxhich 
60,977 completed the work. The rate of success, was about 
, 60 per cent. - ' ' . 

Over the three-year f.erlod, I96O-6I to 1962-63^ there 
was not only a decrease in dropouts from 75 to I4O per ceat, 
bu^ the raiie of accomplishment went up from 26 to 60, per 
cent* , 

Each year the proportion of women enrolled in the 
classes was small: 26 per cent in I96O-6I, I6 per cent in 
1961-62, and 10 per cent in 1962-63.. 

2. Literacy Training for Women in the Technical 

TravellinV; Courses ^ ' . 

One of the most successful adult education program^in 
eTurkey is the technical travelling course program for 'village 
wcmen. These v/er^: first established in 1938 and the number 
has 'fc;rad ially increaseo; since then. Nov/ there are 761{ 
^izsL>Jh traveJiiu;^ ^courses for village women. They teach 
sewing, embroidery, child care, and home-economics to village 
girls and wornen who aj*e above 12 years of age. They work 
eight hours a day totaling forty-four hours per vjeek. T.he 
duration of the courae is eight months, and specially 
trained women teachers are in charge of classes. Tlie courses 
are opened jn the localities upon the request of tte 
people.' ^Jhen a course \z completed ia a village, it is 
moved, to anoth<^r one. • ' • * ^ 
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This ye^r (l963)tb«cMinistiy decided that one fourth 
of the working hours of these courses (-11 hours per yreek; 
should be used for literacy training purposes so that 
illiteracy among the women would be reduced. 

This summer (1963), 350 teachers of these courses 
were trained in methods of literacy teaching through short 
courses* By usiTig.the teaching material developed for the. 
Armed Forces Literabyr Training program, they began to . 
teach reading,, writing, and arithmetic to the vxllage women 
attending- trie classes-. This year about- 7000 women will,, 
learn the three R«s through this program, 

3, The Armed Forces Literacy Trainin g Program ^ 

With the inspiration of'Dr, William L, Wrinkle, the . " 
chief of the Education Division of the U,S, Agency for 
International Development f4ission to Turkey, a new type 
literacy training program was developed in Turkey, in his ^_ 
report submitted to the J^linistry of Education in August, 
1957, Dr,. Wrinkle indicated that in order to attain 
economic and cultural development and to establish and 
improve the democratic way of life in Turkey, it was 
necessaryno ?.ncreas8^the rate of literacy among the People.: 
The ^ed Forces, to increase its efficiency, also needed 
more literate soldiers. Then the Ministry of Defense 
and the I4Lnistry of Education cooperatively might develop 
a carefully planned literacy training program in the Armed 
Forces, This idea was developed through a special Qommittee 
■''composed of the representatives ^c?f the Ministry of Defense, 
the Ministry of Education, the U.S^ A,I,D, Mission, and ■ 
the U,S, mitary Mission, A project agreement was signed 
by these agencies in 1958, After careful planning, " 
preparation of inaterials, 'and testing,) on Jlpril lb, ^y^y) 
the Armed Forces Literacy.. Training program was launched 
in temoorary buildings supplied by the U.S.' "Military 
Mission, It started with an enrollment of- about 13,uuu 
soldiers in 16 centers around the country. At the 
beginning, the duration of the program was planned to be 
. tiTO months. Every two months a new group of recruits . 
came to the centers, ^ 

Orer the next two years, thp improvement of the program 
was continued,. In 1961, the- Turkish General Staff adopted 
permanent regulations for the administration of the Armed 
' Forces Literacy ^Training schools. Also in 1961 the program 
of instruction was. extended from its original twg months 
to four months in August ' . . ' 
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Afte^ the completioh oi ths construction of the 
permanent buildings at the Tji^teen* sites, which had beeti 
erected as d part oX the project, the program has taken 
this final and permanent shape. 

'''his program is novj carried 'out jointly by the 
Ministry, of Defense . tlie Tur>kish General Staff and the 
Ministry of Education. The US AID Mission still continues 
■to advise and assist in the program. Today there are 
^•orty-one hl6 men- units v?ith6^6 classrooms in the sxxteen ^ 
schools. The capacity is about 17,000 each four-mont^ 
period and $0 to !?$;000 a year-. Up to now, approximately , 
225.,000 men have successfully completed this basic literacy 
'training. ' ' • . 

■A foi low-up orogram h^^s been planned for the improvement 
of i-iter^cv durin-; the stay of soldiers in the Armed Forces. 
Besides the text books, suppleuientary and, cultura reading 
materia3.s have h-en developed for this program. 

Thus, the i'rmed Forces Uteracy Training schools have 
become "an' integral part of the Turkish Adult Uteracy activity 

ij. Other In stitutions ' ' 

Besides the thrto programs described above there are some 
other institutions assisting in the dev€lopf(ient of atiult 
literacy in lurkey. The two of them worth mentioning ixere 
are th" Adult Educati9A. t^enters and the Heading Rooms. 
These institutiori'c ar^^' V^^a^^lished and operated by the , 
Department of Adult ,^a.ucatddh.' ' • \ 

Adu3.t Education' Gon tcrs. "'The Adult liJucation Center is 
a kind of adult school with various programs foi^ the ' ^ 
•cultural and social development of the people. Courses 
arc offered to ad'dts, and meetings, conferences, and 
other educational and social events take place in these 
centers . 

The adult education center is usually opened in the 
national and provincial buildings which ha,ve rooms forN 
administraticn, a large auditorium, classrooms, and other . 
facilities, i-. trailed and exipericnccd teacher as director 
and oth-r nec&fisary personnel are appointed to plan and 
carry out the center activities in cooperation with local 
people, iod3y vaoro'ar-- 107 such' centers throughout the 
country. 
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Reading. Room s. These are small village- libraries 
opened in the villages cooperatively by the Ministry of 
Education and the ^villagers themselves. The ministry 
supports these rooms by sending the ministry publications 
and assisting financially* 

'-The activities of these rooms are carried out by a 
committee of volunteers including tl» village school • 
teacher. There are more than five thousanc^ of these 
reading rooms. The Department of Adult Education plans 
to develop these rooms as small adult education- centers^ 
at the village level. 

Important Problems and Weaknesses 

• Some of the rSost important pro^blems ofad weaknesses 
related to literacy |iraining activities in Turkey are: 

1. Lack of definitive policies and plans to combat 
illit<^racy on a country-wide basis 

2. Lack of curriculum and instructional materials 
developed and designed to meet the need of the 
adult learner , ■ - 

3. "Lack of follow-up programs ^and supplementary 
materials 

li. Lack of interest and motivation in literacy 
training programs and a very high dropout fate 

I Lack of financial resources 

6. Shortage of schools and trained teachers 

7. Lack of a lawfully established permanent adult 
educ'Sition organization from the top down to the 
grass-roots, and traine-d administrative staff ^ ^ 

8. Language difficulties* 

Future Plans . f 

" To improve and^ expand adult education practices on a 
nation-wide scale, "^rurkey plans: 

1^ To enact the adult education lawr to give 
permanency to the ad hoc Department of Adults 
Education, and to the local organizations. 
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2» To develop carriculum and instructional majterials 
sp.ecifically designed for adixlt literacy trainings 

3, To develop supplementary'and cultural inater^s on a ■ 
large scale, and support prior instruction with 
folloi^-up' programs. 

1|. To train administrative and teaching personnel to 
increase efficiency in the activities. 

5, To expand and maintain adult education as an integral 
part of' the National Education ^^system and establish 
necessaxy institutions. 

To accomplish the above points the Ministry*^ of Education 
has developed a ten-year plan viith U.S. A.I.D. . supports This 
plan is divided into 4wo five year periods. Thte first period, 
196ii-1568, anticipa^s condi^icting experimental demonstration 
projects in five pipvinces'in both urban dnd rural . 
environments^ impr|ving and expanding pi^ograms in aduit 
education? and de^loping a comprehen^sive plan -and the 
resources needed .for the expansion of adult education on a 
nation-wide basiil. The second period, 1969:^1973^ ^^i^- 
atiliz^e the experience and resources gained in the first 
stage for country-wide adult education action. 
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ADULT L:g:ERACY: 
PROBLEMS AND PROGRAffiffiS OF PAKISTAN^J- 

M. A* Kuddus ^ 



Position of Adult Literacy 

According to the I96I census of Pakistan, 19 per cent ; 
of all persons five years of age and over can read and write • 
This represents 28 per cent of the males and 9 per dent of 
^ the females* Separate percentages for East Pakistan and 
'West Pakistan show a slightly higher, literacy rate for East" 
• Pakistan* * . ' ' 

A breakdown of all literates' in Pakistan into gtvDUps 
by educational attainment, shows that lli per cent of the ^ 
literates learned to read and write without any foarmal ^ . t 
schoolings 5? per cent have had primary education or are in 
primary school, and only 23 per cent have had some education 
beyond primaiy standard. ' " ^ 

If we examine tho figures on^a basis of urban and rural, r:^ . 
the urban percentages are c<S)nsi(Jerably higher than th'e ^ 
national, and the rural percentages correspondingly lower, , f 

as would be expected, .with tlje rural female group as the* .^r.r:^,^^^.r^^r,^;,r.^^^^^^ • r 
lowest.' * - ^ " ^- • . 

The magnitude, of tne probl^ can easily be .deducted * , 

from the atoye figures. It is indeed a challenge to 
determine how to meet this problem. There is no denying 
the ftict that illiteracy is a stumbling blobk in the way to 
progress. National development is largely dependent on tlie * 
education of the people, especially of the adults on whose ^ 
. skill and capability rests the economy of the country. And 
they alone can enuncipate the people from the curse of 
poverty, illiter^acy, .and ignorance. 

Particular attention is"" needed concerning the educating ' . 

of the women folks of the present and future j their 



'>%ue to the absence. of the Pakistan Delegate, this 
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educational backj^ardness is a great handicap. Hen alono can- 
not bring about /any change unless the women' can participate* 
Tlios far no national effort has beon made to tackle this 
problem. - - 

i 

* " Beginning about 19$$ ^ v;hen tlie qoniinunity development 
programme under the name V-AID got into operation in Pakistan ^ 
some little mo?iey was spent for adult education; bat ther^e 
was insufficient .planning, supe^visioa and guidance* Surveys 
made of some of the adult education centres which had been 
set up showed that about 10 per "cent of the males and 15 
per cent of the f^malfes enrolled were able to qualify for 
I literacy certificates* * ^ 

- The VtAID .programme as a whole was terminated iri July^ 
1961^ and the adult education effort largely died with it*' A 
few of the centers, cqntinued to operate under local auspices 
in both Wings of Pakistan* /CLthough this attempt to 
introduce adult education was so soon ended, it was not a., 
wasted ',eff orb* In f^ct, it had a salutary effect in that * 
a consciousness of the need for adult literacy had been 
created and the people, even in the. rural areas, were more 
ready to accept change through eciucational processes • 

. ' ^ • ^ ' 

Just this year (l963)j theCiovernment of East Pakistan , * 
has undertaken a programiiie of adijlt education; it is now 
.the responsibility of the De]^i^)ment of ^Iducation to. 
implement the programme in a^lffcs^tied manner, and on a phased 
basis* In Kest Pakistan, no^r general plan hd^s yet been 
sponsored by the Provincial Government* 

II* Problems 

The problems facing an adult education programme in 
Pakistan are so many Lhat it is hardly possible to enumerate 
them all* They are. related to economic conditions, to 
cultural backgrounds, educational facilities, religious 
beliefs and many others* VJe may enumerate some ^of them: 

• 1* lack of Statutory Provision * There is no statutory 
, provision binding the government and the people to 
eradicate illiteracy v;ithin a specified period* The absence 
of an act is, perhaps, to a. great extent due on the one 
hand to an under- estimation of the importance of. adult 
' literacy education, and on the other "^-o comiplete concentration 
on general education. But unless both go together, it \tx11 
be difficult to meet the challenges of the present day* 
Adult education, in fact, is an indispensable necessity 
for economic development and for improvement in genex^al^^ 
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education. It has rightly been said that "a soc?.ety that 
makes its educational investment alinost enitreiy to children 
and youth. is on the way of becoming obsolete and is reducing 
Its chances for survival. 'Ihis is why adult education is - 
shifting rapidly from a marginal to a central concern for ■ 
many ed ideational statesmen«"l 

■« 2. Lack of Or ganizations and Institutions . A second 
problem is lack of organizations and institutions. There is 
^ practically no organization or institution in the ' country,, 
^governmental or private, to undet-take literacy projects to 
serve tlie gi-oup .or organizational interests which'offer 
.particulai^ opportunities in drban and industrial areas, where 
progressive ideas are more readily accepted. In 'teimis of 
organizational approach,, pubiib and private" effects are both 
needed, and national resources must be supplemented by 
international resources. . ' 

• 3» Nee^^ for ^ ec.inical Personnel . The' third problem 
concerns technical personnel to pilot the project. We are 
short of technical hands. We need an army of workers at 
various levels,' for administration,, for training of 
trainers of teachers, for teachers of adult education 
centers, for organizers, fo,r supervisors, and for writers 
of primers, readers, and follow-up literature for neo-' 
literates. Besides,, we need experts for research and 
experiment in methodology of training and teaching. 

^ ^» Scaj^city of Suitable L iterature . As already implied, 
a foui-th major probleji!. is the d.parth of literature for adults. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all in ^ritroducing- a 
country-wide scheme is the acute shortage of literature 
suitable ^.r adult learners, both. beginners and neo-literates. 
io attempt literacy training without adult literature ' is a 
coptradiction. It is relatively easy to make an adult 
jOiterate, but it is always difficult, to keep him or her 
'literate. It has been stated that "literacy campaigns have, 
often failed because of the lack of reading mterials to 
caiy the -new literate from the literacy class to the stage 
wherls he can read fluently for pleasure and profit." 

PWuetion of literature, then, must have 'top priority., 
cut m ^^t language? l-here is a great difference between ■ ' 
■written aV^ spoken languages or dialects. In East Pakistan, 
though theW arc differences in vocabulary as" between 
localities knd as bett/sc-n the educated and the uneducated. 
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stxll /Bengali Is both the spoken language and the language of . 
literature* But in V/ost Pakistan there are three regional 
languages — Pushtu, Sindi and Punjabi besides UrdUj^, Which 
is common to many^areas* "Each of ttese languages has ixs own , 
rich heritage, and school instruction in those ar^as'is • • 
imparted in the mother tongue j literature. ;d.ll have to be 
produced in the local languages to meet the educational needs 
of irural adults • 

I 

^ , 5» The problem of finance ^ !Ehe final problem is finance, ' 
the most difficult problem of ^ all. The demand for adult 
education is ,sb giganiJic and the financial need, so great, that 
ixa^tional and international resources will need to be made tQ' 
educate i}hS illiterate ad alts • * - • ^ - 

•taping all these- problems ; we shall have to consider what ^ 
possibilities there are to introduce a progr^mine for adult 
education in the country* ' ' ^ 

III* Programme 

< 

Any prograJiime for adult education will have to be developed 
in a-phased manner covering -a period of fi^e to ten years or 
longer. We shall have to be veiy cautious in the beginning 
because initial failures ir^ght bring disappointments "arid 
fr us tr Actions to the participants in the prpgrame> and if 
mistakes were cominifcibed on a broad ^cale, the collaps? of the^ 
programme might result. * | 

' ' 1* Orjg^anigational Patterns * The Goivernment oi East 
Pakistan, with thc^ conei'ent of the Government of Pakistan, 
has approved a ,plarl f 01' adult ^'education to be implemented 
in the Second Five Icar Plan v/liich ends in 196^* {The 
Department of Edication has been given the responsibility 
for jidult education and has opened a section in ihe education ^ 
directorate under a qualified staff .for direction; control^' 
and supervision of the programme • | ^^^^^J^^^^ 

Th e; (district, education officers will he ^resiTdnsible for 
Its administration in the 1? districts, with specified 
functions for each catcgoiy of officers. Particular mention - 
may be made of the newly created^ post of Adult Mucation 
Organiser for each of tthc 1^13 thanas (the thanaj is the ' 
smallest unit of administration) • f 

' ; / - / » , 

In urban areas, tliB administration, of adult, education is 
the responsibility of the Urban Cominunity Dcveiopment Project 
which now conducts oxperijnental. work V7ith the assistance of 
the United Wationsj , adult' education is a part of their total 
prograimne. ^ ' I 
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2. Institute of-AduIt. Education ^ The Institute of 
Adult Education being established at Gomilla in "East Pakistan 
is a new venture* It has three functions: (i) training of 
•administrative personnel and field workeri, Tii) reseaVch. 
and experiment > and (iii). production of literature; 

A similar institution has been worlcLng since 1^58 in 
Lalamusa', in the Punjab,, in West Pakistan^ Its main function's 
are. training of teachers and production of literature • 

— V . . * . ^ 

A Pilot Programme ♦ JThe East Pal^tan programme takes 
up fqur' 'thanas in ^diflerent parts oT the province ^^s 
experirental areas, to evolve pattt^rns that may be introduced' 
in ott^er rural' areas. The pilot schemes will be used to test 
hypotheses by carefully recordijig ^nd analyzing the , 
organizational set-up. the re'spohse of the .people, and 
pro|D^ble reasons^ for success or -failure* Some of this ' 
expe^idmehtal work has already begun, as will be described 

' presently* The experimental projects iwill help us determine 
the futflre course of action and avoid waste of ^sources, and 

* effort; . • . — 

h» Adrriinistration , For ecqnotnip reasons, we do "not plan 
to build new adult edifcation- centers, but use existing 
schools, mosques,- and village lialls for adult males}/ the 
females, will hold their classed an their respective houses. % 
'The school will thus serve as a multi-purpose centre for 
community activities, while' for females there will be aS 
yet no central meetin^t^place for teaching and reicreational 
'activities* ^ < ^ • * . 

'S. Teachers * Gene^rally ^ur teachers come from the 
following categories: primary school teachers j madrasa 
teacher.s,. Imams of mosques, and social workers* in- our . 
experimental areas we 'i^ave aliWDst equal numbers of male 
and. female teachers, and special attention is being given 
*to the educatioa .of the women, for they are far behind the ^ 
males in literacy* Though"*" not. qualified from-the point of* 
view of formal education, the women teachers with orientation 
and training are doing an: excellent j^ob, ,and in some respects 
their performance is better than that of the men- teachers* 

6* Idteratm:*e* As for the, special' literature needed, 
.we plan to make *use of what has already been don^, in this 
field and also to beg-in producing more* The literature.s.b 
far pi*epared .and publ'ifjhed for ^beginners, both in East and 
West Pakistafn, is mostly ba3eo on tnc Laubach method^* and 
the "follow-up literature is written in sir^le language so 
far as practicable*,Tho Adult Education Centre, Dacca, a 
private organization sponsored. by the Laubach ELteracy Fund, 
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published^^a series of books related* to everyday life of ^ 
rural people. Similar publications in larger numbers were^ 
published in Ivest Pakistan ^dioring Wie V-AID period, soije 
by Government ?ind/more by non-government organizations* 

But the supply and the range of avilable material is 
,far from sufficiAt^ Ou?* J^resent plan, in East Pakistan i3 
to published a series of books, at least 100, in a few # _ 
months' time. Ebq^erts have been engaged and publication 
materials^, including a press, are being procured. National 
and international so\irces are being tapped to help the 
project and some of them hsxve already agreed to make , joint 
efforts, especially tl^ Laubach Literacy Fund., the Asia' 
Foundation, and the U.S. Agehcy for International Development 

IV. The ComiUa Expera^ient 

^ * .\ jy ^ \ ' 

Comilla was choseri as the location for East Pakistani's 
^new Institute for Adult -Edycatio^ n because c ,n intensive 
experimental rui^al programi\e was already ur.derv;ay there, and 
this would be of value. to tl^ie Institute 'in working out 
approaches and' methods. ' , • 

1. Pakistan Academy for Vural Develop^nent . The Paldstan 
Academy for i'^ural Development io ComiUa ife an institution . 
unique of its kind. It ha^ t*m'ee rnain^ functions: (i) 
training of administratj^ve pcrsprtnel of .all ranks in methods 
of rural development, (ii) research in socio-economic 
cDnd^'-^ions of rural people, and\(iii) oxpci^iments in rpraD, 
deverqt^ment. I'he Academy has be^n trying out new ideas' 

and metT^ods in five major -fi^^ Ids r-^ agriculture, co- 
operatives, rui'al adinini$^t>'abi^^i, education,' and women^s 
programme — all ?j.ii*e.cted tov/ard £\^e ecouorifii? uplift of 
rural people.. This i% ^ programme of practical- adult 
education, mainly through 'informal methods,, for adults, 
both literate and' illiterate. ^ . / * 

2. Adult literacy Experiment s Early in 1^3 formal 
literacy traicdng ^'or illiterate adults vjas begun in mosqu ^ 
centred schocds, vrith /the Imams serving as teachers of 
e^^etiing classes forVdults^.^fhe JOi^ Iiilams nov/ tSfeng .part 

in this programme meet' weekly <it the Acacfemy. They are 
given instruction in basic subjects as well as in methods 
and tecllniques of literacy t^^'aching. The mosque -centred 
schools are maintained^ and supported by the .local cp- 
ope-ra^tive societies arid' the Imjims are also paid by them; 
This^ lew approach has a promising future* in adult. -S; 
education. ' 
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Our female teachers for adult litei^acy are given one 
month^s training in the beginning:) ,^follou6d by reg'jlar^ 
refresher courses^ and ^hey are pfeid xj^r the DepaT^trr.ent of 
Educatipn^ xhis is also a new api)roach *v;ith gr<:at promise. 

3, Co-^opcratives . The informdl tra:lnirjg referred ^to 
above is given to representatives j'cf thie co-operative 
societies -~ their managers- (callep "Gtaganizers")^ their _ 
secretaries, their accountants — all arawn from the 
villages and given sp.pial training, host « of th^ai arc 'semi- 
lite rates They Ccirry r^rbal adviot .and Written ihstruetion ^ 
sheets back .home to other members the ^ocie ties » This 
informal educatipn process, giving jinforms^ion and advice 

.from experts -to village representatives, ait<^ their tiking 
back 'to the village the ^ new ideas th'ey have learned, has 

• widened the horizons tf the village people ahd brought ' 
changes in their life. They are becoming betl^er informed " 
and more skilled in their occupations. They arc saving 
m*oney, which '"^as unknown to Ihem tv/o ot three j^ears back. . 

'They are getting o^-b of de^fc through "a supervis^-d and 
controlled Credit system basTd on sin overall pjroduction 
plan-^ thSo includes the production plat^ <£ each'lmembero 

\x. Agriculture ♦ VJe h^vo some selected farmers-.,, 'called ^ 
"rrsode-j, farmers", v:ho ^e liaught theories qf improved 
agriculture and animal husjbandry, and. their teaching 
continues week by week, through, inf ormali dis cussibns, 
dcmcincfcra lions 'ar^ practical work in the field* They and , 
many of their fello^si-meirroers have really become better'' 
farmers wit^hin two yc^rs and many have doubled their yields . 
TJtrougi> ?upcr/ised cr'rdii. and joint marketiug, .their 
incomes nave risen «ven rr:orc than their yicldSo 

^All of uhcse activities give strong motivation to 
illiteratr villagers to learn to r^ad and, write. 

Women Pro^ramjfno...- Ihe village women, hardly" -J . 
educated, and conservatiyt and. superstitions, are now 
enjoying a new rxperiencc^ In W Cot^ill.<.p-^,V-ct area,- - 
more than a iOUO village women have ^-isited th.e Acade^iy 
for more than one day to learn about their husbands' work 
there,. .aSid to learn how they themselves can pa^rticipate . 
hore than 200 villjigc women have bton selecoeu by the co- 
opt rativc Societies to rcc* ivc cither Tormal or inrorni«2 
education, or both, at the Academy." They come once or 
tvrice weekly for- courses of six to tsight weeks' dui^ation ' 
in materrd.ty and child care, health and hygiene^- kitchen 
gardening, poultry keeping, and spinning. Aboyc all, . 
family pliinning is catching th; attention of th^ women 
folk most^ ivbvat 30 villages ar^ n»-nvr includ(xl in thr- f?>milv 
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planning experiment wMjsh began ver^r cautiously about 
two and a half years ago in only six villages* 

In connection v?ith the traifiing of village' woinen^ thOo 
straff' of ' the women's programme make frequent visits to 
villages, .and several groups of village women come to the 
Academy for different type of training each week. Altogether, 
this is creating a movement among the women folk for a ne\j 
life* Together with this informal training goes lit erg,cy 
teaching* These women are becoming real teachers in 
their villages* Similar programmes for women have' -been 
started in thre^ more' aifeas since July, I963* 

^ / 

6* Publication^'* To help each section of tte • ^ 
experimental programme with ideas and ^infoimation, we have ^ 
published as many as IO8 booklets written in sinqple language, 
tcr serve as technical guides to the people* These k to 
16 page booklets are in great demand* About three hundred 
thousand of them hav;j been sold and an almost, equal number 
distributed free* Tlie .aliustrated' booklets are highly- 
appreciated and vddcly read' by ihe people, as they contain 
thingis which they nGcSPtb know to increase their income 

,an4 improve their living conditions* ^ • 

* • ' - , " * 

?• yKe Extension library * To supply mdntal stimulation 
to the participants of all catagories of organizations and 
groups nienMoned, and to keep their education alive and 
cootiYiuing, Ve, have set up an Extension Library at the 
Academy with books written in the mother language^ They 
are selected boo^s on religion and hrdith (traditions) 
the Lives of the^ p/*oiihets and great "men, adventure stories^ 
abridged editions of pifathis (folk literatures), stories 
of science and scien-^j.fi- discoveries, and so on* All 
the depgrtTrfiat;^! bullet: t.ga, -pamphlets, and publications are 

-stocked ^there, as woia ^as dijy newspapers* 

The..^ooks are ^Jsed in two Book-bags carrying-'' ' 

two to- three books each are distriu^+^d weekly to thet Imams, 
Organizers of co-opei|ative societies, ^-^^^i farmers 
and primary school tc^achers*. Secondly, ^^-^q ^j^q .i^egular 
fee^paying members o£\ the library* .They arb . advanced 
readers* Thpy want more, to read than the boots.. supply. 

our one-year-old £bctension Library, we now hav^ f^.^ regular 
members of which 19 are women — all from the villafe.^^^ 

The travelling of the book-bags from the library to 
th6 village homes and back had created a stir among the 
literates, semi- literate's and even the illiterate^ in the 
villages,>all of whom throng together to read or to listen 
•to books being read* Still more interesting/ we have found 
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.that the sdiool boys and girls are tald.ng the books out of 
•their fathers' . book-bag "like hot cakes" as soon as ^ they 
arrive home. They are all hungry for books to satisfy their , 
intellectual curiosity. 3o9ks were simply not available in 
villages- before the Extension Library and the, book-bag system 
were instituted, /■' 
■ • / 

In fine^ v;e can. say that vje have just started, and are 
passing through ari' oxpcrimental periods The approaches 
that have been successful in the Comilla Experiment are j 
being tried novr in other areas. As the Institute pioduces 
the litei*ativre needed and trains the teacher trainers, 
farther expansion should be possible. V/e believe that a 
bright future lies 'ahead w 
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\ ' » THE PURPOSE OF UTERACI TRAINING 

Donald Borns^^ ' • 

y- ' ' . ' - 

The general aim of literacy can?)aigns now in progress 
in many. parts of the world '^'to teach adults to read .and 
vrite who have not had the opportunity of going to school* 
Literacy training is usually directed to sorriething mo^e 
than the mere skills of reading and writings however; 
certainly it aiiris to pijt the individual in the way of 
t learning skills so that he^may extend his knowledge but ^ 

also so that he- may become 'a more useful member of the 
. - If* community and in some measure, develop hiS personality* A 

disttnotion should probably ba dc^wn^ther^ between literacy - 
training conceived as -training in its own right and training 
• , which aims at more- distant and snider social purposes • 

" There are feu countries %n which literacy trailing has" 
* not been,atte!T5)ted at one time or another as a discipline 

. in its own right and in the majority, it has met with only 

slight '"•sucoes3, principally it seems, because the^^ skills 
^ ' of reading, wri1>ing and learning to number fall away about 
as quickly as they ar^ learned unless they are put to use 
. -.and kept in use in some practical fashion. In a number of 

. ^ ^ earlier "campaigns" then, failure to^.maintain the success ~ 

V which was achieved in the' opening stages^has been blamed on / 
/ the lack of »follov;-up^ material,' booklets, for example, / 

' on subjects lof - immediate value^to the villager or farmer / ' 

which wUJ. make him feel that learning to read has been^ / 
' ^ • . worth while and tdve him the opportunity to practice .using / 

this ability^ There is no dearth of subjects for literaturj 
of this kind pamphlets on the protection of livestock / * 
against disease, on the preparation of food, why you pay / 
• tax, matei!,nity dare and the like* Virtually all recent \^ 
I literacy campaj.gns accordingly rriake provision for the continued 

training of adults afte^ the initial §,tages of literacy have 
* , ' been mastered. ' , ' 

liberacy training often provides a tremendous psychological 
stimulus il? communities where the majority of the adult^ are 
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illiterate and this too should prdbably be counted one of the 
major. results of tlie progranme. In rural communities for . 
example, Uteracy is generally and lightly regarded as the ■ 
key not merely to knowledge but to the achievement of better 
conditions of living, but*'literacy iaf-" itself looked upon as- 
an insurmountable barrier. If adults in such copnunita^s 
can achieve success in literacy, it at once becomes credible 
that"they can be successful id a wider and fuller range of 
endeavour and literacy training l-ias for this reason "been 
widely held to be ijhe key which unlocks men's energies. A - 
successful literacy campaign (Successful in terms of the 
number of adults who make sufficient progress to be awarded 
a certificate) may accordingly have a considerable 
psychological effect on the community quitg apart fpom 
'sUch immediate benefit? as may arise.,/ronli^i:'§Jirning to read 
and write; " -i? 

The 'jider sociaCp'irposes v;hich 'literacy training may 
serve to promote 'emer|e most clearly in the kind of 
activities which adultll who have become literate, have shown 
themselves^le to of gahi ze rfor exampTe i-n-thennore-effetjti^' 
ways in which' they seem able to organize themselves both . , 
socially and foi^ economic advantage.- Th^ social results of ^ 
literacy tra3.ning may be seen very qufckly in those comidunities 
where it has been directed to this end, often in a relaxation 
of tension between communities, in the readiness with which, 
villagers will collaborate among themsglves in projects which 
are of value to the .whole comiaunit^, in improved standards of 
health and sanitation and often in more responsible attitudes 
tovjard central authority. ' ' i 

Such co-operation often ta^es practical form, perhaps 
in laying a water-supply, building a centre for meetings and 
literacy classes or levelling a road between tw6- villages. 
Projects of this kind provide a oractical demonstration of 
the* advantages 'of co-operabion and are an undeniable^ 
•contribution to the economic wealth of the comraunity and 
the country. 

Literacy training often contributes more directly to the 
economic wealth oi the community than -this by showing how 
productivity and also earning power may be increased. -Such 
increases in economic wealth must hiive small beginnings and 
tifjo examples out of many may be quoted in support. One was 
the introduction into a group of villages where the 
majority of the adult? .had until recently^ been illiterate, 
of the notion of marketing commodities like eggs of 
wliich the villagers had a surplus and it was thie village 
worker who was responsible for literacy classes who showed 
how this'coald 'be done. Anothc-r was to generalise the 
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production of silk in a number pf villages in the Punjab by 
e^lainihg the cycle of production in the life of the silk- 
worm and organizing the planting of SjUfficj^f nt mulberry 
trees to support the increased production: this too was done 
, by the village worker as a V-?pdoct of r^is work in the 
literacy class • ^ . > 

On these grounds then, the purposes of literacy training 
may in general 'terms be claimed to be \ ' . 

a# - lio teach an individual to read,^ write and carry 
out simpler-number operations because these-are 
useful skills- in. their .own rifht 



to help the individual through the's^ skills to 
extend" his- knowledge and so add new\stature to 
his personality 



c. '^o give the individual a broader urid^rs-tanding of 
the contribution which he can make to\ society and 
^ of the benefits which he raay obtain through so^cial ^ 
^adeavour (in 'self-help schemes, village co- • 
operative and the like) - \- 

d» to increase the economic potential of the unskilled 
adult and by so doing, the economic potential, of the 
riabion., ^ ' ' ' \ 

e. to foster national unity by hastening tl^e spread of 
a vihole range of common values. • \ ^ 



To these some would add a further purpose -\ the ^ 
opportunity which literacy training provides to ^erve' others. 



These general stateme.nts probably mean very \iit.tle 
until they are associated with the urgent needs or a 
paj^ticular. comKiunity or region and they have been\so 
expressed rhere' because so many of the details of any 
.programme- of li+eracy Draining must be determined .\in the 
light of the so.dal and economic conditions of, particular 
areas or countries. Lhope I may be able to referUo . 
some or these in answering your questions. - 
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TOWARD A DEFINITiON OF LITERACY 



Pftul Ti LuGbkc 



A simple dictionary definition of the term "literacy" is 
"ability to read and write". In recent years tens of thousands 
of dedicated persons around the world have expended great ^energies, 
to say, pothing of huge amounts of money, in the attempt to give- . 
this 'lability to read and write" to the World's uneducated masses. 
But what specifically does this ability iirtply?. Is this ability,, 
in fact, measurable? If so, by what criteria is the ability to be 
measured? Are the criteria for assessing the extent of this ability 
.universft'lly applicable? Is there a relations.hip between the level 
of- a person's reading and writing .ability -and the level of \ 
development" of the. society in which he lives? If so, which is . 
cause and which is- effect? Could the same. person be considered , 
literate in one setting and illiterate in another? In short, what , 
precisely is' a "literate" person? 

Anyone who has consulted such statisti cal st udies as IJNESCO's 
Woria"Titeraca^tn^^ ^nndt f ailTto recognize the -grektrr 

difficulty experienced by those who att-en^Jtito state definitively 
the percentage of -the world's population or of .a specific country's 
. pbpulation which is literate. A country may report, for exanple, 
that fifteen per cent of its population is literate. A year later 
the same country reports a' literacy. rate of twenty-five per cent. 
"Another authority reporting at th'e same time concerning the same 
■people points out that eighty-two per cent are. illiterate.. 
Pbviously, condiliions cannot change so rapidly. ,But which' report 
IS to be accepted.? All are probably, correctj they simply have not 
used the same yardstick -to measure' literacy; 

HoK can we determine whether or not a peVson is literaie? Let 
us consider a, number of individual cases: 

' Ali lives in a i-emote mountain village. No one in, the village 
knows .how to read or write j in fact, few people unders^^ahd what ihe 
terms "reading" and "writing" imply. Ali has recently spent a year 
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t» • * . ^ 

witl\ a i^laUvc in anothtr^ vi3J.nf:o and haa atlcndccl a brief aerlos 
,of cjlasnon whore he has Irarnod to read and writce hlo namo ,and to 
read a kijnplo priimr. Ho now antouncls and cniortains his follow 
viLlaRon. by his. ability to read from h±o primer. Is literate? 

. Balim an attended primary school for tv70 years and then had to 
drop out l.n order to hf^lp with farm work. When Uahman entered the 
hc\was excluded from' the literacy training class because of / 
his prior sphool, attendance.. Is Hahman literate? ' \ 

CctTuil attended adu3. t litera cy clags^es ifi his village and learned - 
to read tlie prim^:r whrch"l^o"^slairT^ead^ frequently. He has had 
^roubl6, however^ when(§vcr he has tried to read newspapers or bookTet's* 
distributed by\ agriculture and, health agent§,, and he no Ipnger tries 
to reaid them. \ts Comal literate? ' ^ ^ • ^ 

, Danush attended primary school in his village. He can read 
not only his, primer and other textbooks,^ but newspapers and health 
and agricu3^t'ural\ booklets as well. He frequently reads letters .* 
re.ce_iv6d___byj3iher.yUlagcrs_and^ w^^ replies for them. I s ^ \ 

Danush literate? - ' , • 

. Esmail learned" to read and write while serving in, the army and^ 
received the highest grade £n. his class. Upon his discharge j * 
instead of Returning *o his village^ he went to the city to -look for 
workr. '^^hen he tried to fill out applications for wo^k he encountered 
80 many unfamiliar words and expressions that he was unable to .' 
complete the forms, "is Esmati literate? 

' ' >Jll21Sl Is't-he headman of his , village and i^ highly respected 

by all the villagers. Even though he: speaks of having attended:* school, 
. n'o villager has known him to read or write at any time, ^^hen talking' 

with Fouad a census taker was so impressed by his general level of 

intelligence, and lcadershi)> abilities that he listed Fouad as. literate. 

Is Fouad literate? ' ' ^ \ ^ 

[. ' ^ , ^ ' . • 

^ Gamal speaks, the^ minority language which "is the only language ^ 

spoken in liis section of the country, ^^hen l\e enlisted in the army . 
' he^'ehterc'd a literacy class where he learned to speak tiio national \^ \ 

language and bo" read" and write it fluently. , Fol3.owing his discliargo 

he returned to his .village. Is Gaml literate? 

. Hassj^nleai'ncd to read in his village and came to i^»he city to 
work. On^i day he failed to" understand a sign, tiarning of high 
electric;jl voltage arid he vzas'^rjcriously Injured. Is lias.san literate? 
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' • ■ \ ' ' 

' ibrah iiiv Uvea In a vilLago where a in:i^norlty lan{^in«y i:; opoken. 

'rhe yovenimcnt sat \ip a clanr. in. Wik vjllaRe to te;)o>i'-rffa(linK and 

writing or Uic national 3^np,ua«e." Ibrahim t^as learned all the letter 

£5ynibols and Mo able -to "read" every word in "tofi primer. When the - , 

teacher asks him qucytiono in the" national laWuagc he docs not . 

uriclor stand. Is 'Ibrahim merate? 

Jalal lives in a remote village where b diaUect io spoken which 
has n6v?r~beenTCduc6d to writing. No one in theX village can read 
any written symbols on food packages or othcr'-iterts which cone tp 
the Village, On a roceht .visit 'to the city Jalai learned to read, ■ 
and wrife numbers and his nfune and has found this sijnple knowledge 
useful to him in making records in his daily work, ];s Jalal literate?' 

KemcxL and his .fellow villagers have learned to reVd arid write 
in a village adult literacy ir^ining class. Recently, howevei';^ 
when Kemal tried to, rea^ newspapers containing informatlpti in various 
candidates for elective office, he found the task too difficult and • 
simpiy voted as he was told by the village elders. Is, Kemal literate? 

'l;ndl6ss^a"ses~cm■d"b^cimc^ r -In-'^^ 
' individ'ual in question iaft rightly be considered literate defends \ . 
upon the heeds of his particular situation. and whether or,no\his \- ' 
degree of skill in reading and writing is useful to him m hi^'daily 
life, if Gamal has learned to read and write Mti a language whi^h no 
qne in his environment understands, he is., for' all practical pui?poses,^ 
illiterate. If Hassan has leawied the rucliments of 'reading but "is 
unable td read signs, which .warn him of danger, the degree of his\ 
iitei'acy skill is probably too meager to be -of real benefit to him. 
•K Ibrahim has memorized 'the sounds wl^ich his te ache 1^ expects as ,\ 
response to printed -symbols and can repeat them.even though he gets\ ■ 
n'o meaning from the sounds, he is illiterate. If • Ali, Bahman, Kemal, 
or Fouad have at one time .or <Dther -attended school and learned the \ 
rudiments of reading, but since that time have had. no opportunity \ 
or have made no attempt to extend or even to maintain this ability, \ 
they are iliiberate. If Cemal and Esmail have learned to read' but • \ 
have attained a level of comprehension which is so limited as to 
make it impos^sibie for them to use their skllj. in practical situatiohs, 
they must be classed as illitepate. • , / 

If, on the othor hand,>Danush and Jamal, liave learned to read or 
to interpret symbols so that t'his skill., no mattec how limited, is . 
useful to th'cm or to th«.lr communities, they should rightfully -be 

■ -. J... -.. , TJJ 4-1,...., j_p ^ 
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u^ ., dependenjb upon the condi l^iona'' aurroundinf; tlie' 
indiv idual. The |baslQ criterion is vfhGthe.r pi' not sKill i» reading 
and writing, no matter how meager, i.s useful, to the andiyld.ual in 
his day-to-day life. The Meeting of ' Exper ta . on Llte^acyj, convfinod 
in June, 1962, by- UNESCO, arrived at the statcifient thjt, Ha person 
is litefate when he bus acquir-Jd the esQcntlal knowledgd and 'spus ; 
which enable hirj to engage in all those activities in which litero.cy 
is required for icfl-ecbive functioning in his group an(J coitmunity,- 
-and whose attainments in reading' and' writing and arltjime tic make 
it possible, fqr Ijim to continue to use these skLlls towards his . 
4wn and the* comin\jnity»s development and' foi^; active partiolpation- 
In '^ohe life., of h3.ff country. "2 • ■ • " . ' ' , 



The UNESCO Eitatement gQ.es' on to point out thq^i^in quantitayive 
terms -this stahdj.rd of attainment, mjiy b,e equated with skills \^ 
"achieved after £. set humber of i years of primary or elementary / . 
schooling." The failure of the experts to specify ih this • ■ 
statement the number of years of schooling requi'red points ^o the ^ 
problem arising irom ahy attempt to define literacy in quantitative 
Terms which ar^ Universally applloable*--Because^-req.ii-remen-ts..and. - 
conditions vary lirom community to coraraunityi. it is" probably more • 
useful and practical to d pf ine llter/cy in qua^-itative therms, 
that 'is, in terms of tlip kinds .ind levels of skills necessary for 
functional participation in cominuni'ty ac4iivi1ii.es. These' skills may 
vary from nothind at all to the equj.valent of high school or ^ 
university training, depending^i^aoo-the extent to whidh reading- 
n-hd-writing and educstion generally play a part in communxty lile. 
■Let us consider several situations in .a country where thfe laws ^ 
require that eve'iV citizen must' attain the ec^uivalc-nt erf a fiith- 
. grade education, ' , . ■ ' 

Icn village XI there is no school,_and none but one^or two village 
aiders can" read, 
meet the national 
persons have comp 



UllCi.^ 0.0 — , — 

An adult literacy class has been instituted, to \ 
literacy objective. HowoVer, cyen after many 
.eted the course, conmiunication continues; on an 



oral basis, trade and barter continue to-involvc- only rudimentary 



for 
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record-keGj^ing* use J?ul .leading -material at any level oX' 
diff.iQulby uofuipficuous by dtfi absence, and por'renpond^nce , 
a,ud record, keep.ini: required by the govcrhment .coutinucr to' be 
kept by oubnide ofllc'iaJ.Ot Onder^ these conditions the ability 
to r'ead ant^ v/rite Reryec" no practical purpooo) the 'quality of 
literacy c?kill required for participation -in this society if< 
•practiccilly nil. V. * . " \ 

' " V-illane 'I has had a school and adult literacy tijaining; classe 
for a'nltmoer of years', and most of 'the adiats'\ire 'able to iN^ad 
^rd write.' Hw villagers travel frequently to^ the hearby city , 
and- bring back to, the village newspapers and othet reading 
material. Public notices lare refjulariy posted for villagers • * 
to. ^ead, and records of ttie ;a:^ricultural ^cooperative' arc care- 
fully' kept by the -members. A health clinic .has been established 
in the village and public health workers have made available 
a wide variety of booRlc^ts on health and sanitation. Clearly,^ 
offe.ctivo participation injbhe community life of this village 
. requires a -relatively high-level of literacy, cons^ddrably^ . 
higher than in village X.. ' ■ ' 

' - ■ 1 ' / ' 

City Z. ls a medium-sized provincial city which has' had 
primary and secondary .scho9ls for many years. .Nearly all long- 
time residents have attended school and .can read and write, 
altho»jgb 'the majority of newly-arrived .migrants from villages ^ 
are illiterates. Businesses and government offices require 
large numbers .of skilled and semi-skxlled workers. One news- ^ 
paper is published locally and others' jfrom the capital^city^ 
arrive daily. There are* several .bookshops in the city.. It is 
obvious- that in city Z the higherUhe. individual's level of ; ' 
literacy, the greater ^the possibility" for personal advancement. 
To function effectively in city* Z,* literacy skill must be of high 
, quality.- ^ ^ • ^ _ , 

Thus it is essential ^hat when attefmpting to d'etermine tlie 
quality o^ literacy skill required by i members of a community, ' \ 
th^re must ibe concern for thosj,, factors which-dotermiri'e the- 
effec'^g^/e"' role which such skd/L can play. It may be considered 
desirable -by educators, for cxam[jle, ttiat all villagers shquld be 
-iijterate, but if the aovernmcnt doo,s, not cQnsider the "ways in. 
which a literate public oan^ contribute to economic and gocial 
growth, aTid if it -doc.v not include coordinated actiyitie s- of aU 
concerned agencies in Its program* of development, tlie \€dubatoi;'s i 
Toay wen be indulging in pifJe dreams.. If there is no coordinated 



BoJ.':lnit1.on'of Utcracy - 

Vl^n i\v t>ul)lU?hirfR nnd mnldnR ?wAilnbl« i'or new liter/ateri 
ovacl>lo,ttJ nntl ur,.,-ful readir^; li-xteriaJ.-: wldolf nfe felaied to n^iUonal 
de "^i-m-ul. needs, bliojje- who bccaniG- liberaie will Iwve w:uib?(l l.hej.r 
t . thev will, have aaiirlrad an oonenbitaiy uselenn glci-lV* a™ 
hUK^ auouut!! or money will have been. aiVQrbod.rrom development . 
f.undp bo" a»ho{ielcstt oaunc. • ■ 

• • .Bur concern Tor fhose factox;Q>B thq reason for our being i 
heW. . ar^ .concerned in tldd aam;r.nar with 'J Identifying ProbJ-ema i 
AfiVctiu,' Adult Litejvicy Training in the CENTO Region.^ Hopefully 
the diacujrsions at this* semi par will point, out sbops which need 
to be taket\ in the region [ccnerally and' in dach country specifically 
in- oi'd.^v bo facilitate the utiliz.-ition of literacy skills, among ■ 
its citiacn:,-. it must be recognised that illiteracy is not the 
cauie of .-jociial and economic problems., buf rather the. cfleot of tJie 
strantac'-iold oX such" problems on a country, lo treat the symptom v 
alone vfiil brinj, about no cure - to carry on literacy training apart 
from a coord.i.natcd national development program cannot _ solve the, 
probiemn. But'when literacy training is considered an integral part 
or nationra dcvaopment, the truly effective role -ot the Iterate . 
meihber of sotdcty can be detorminod 'and ddxoction can be giveh to 
~ntpf acy braining^ pfbgrams.. In short, when we are ablo to del me • 
■ihe. concepb of "literacy" in terms of the socidl and economic 
development needs of a nation and of its individual citizens, each 
nation can', byrmeans of literacy training- programs, enable all 
±t3 citizc-nr, to, enjoy, bhe benefits -of, literacy, So"ie pf the more 
important of 'these benefits. hVe be,e^ listeri. by Dr; -Wpiam. b. Gray 
in' The T(;aching of Reading and Writing t> -^-i^ \ 

■ — : — ; ^= Z '' 7 *\: , 

■ ' "... a literate person has an advantage over offe who'-j^s-not - 

"in meeting' many of the practical needs, of daily life, such as 
being warned of danger, finding one's way about, keeping posted on 
current happenings, ker.ping in touch with_ one's familyj 

"in improving standards ^©f living b.y' ob aining valuable 
printed information relating ibo health and sanitation, the 
production, selection add preparationr-of Tood-, child care, and ; 
'[iomt manage mc.nfc^ . ] \ . " " 

"in incr<=a!v:i.ug economic status through learning Of available 



i'Vfiniam S. Gray. The Teac hinn^ of RoaditMJ»]llj£j:j^.^Il^ Cfiicaros 
Scott,. Foresmn .:ind Comporny7'T556, p.l? . 
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\ 

Jobs, jril3.ing ii\ fprinq and -inalring application in v/riting, being 
able to -follow written' or printed directioas t;hil€ at work, 
engapin^:: in vocations which require knowledge of reading and 
writing, learning how to spend and take care of wages; 

yin f/aining social prestige and talcing pairb in many individual 
arKl group activities 41iat invplve reading and writing; - '\ 

"in learning about community activities and trends and the 
forces that make for or retard progress, and studying social 
problems; ^ / ^ - '\ 

"ir^ meeting civic obligations -through knowing about and '\ 
observing regUla''ons, particip/tting in group discussions and in 
efforts to secure civic improve ..icnt, and voting without personal 
help in the light of al^l the information available; * 

"in understanding world affairs through learning about things 
and events both ne'dr and ;^ar, .other people and their ways, and 
'the natural and soc^ial forces fchat influence life; 

"in having access to and enjoying liis litcrasry heritage; 

"in satisfying religious aspirations^ through leading sacred 
literature, participating in various, religious activities." 

This then, suggests a definition of literacy: A person^^is 
literate who has learned to' rchd and write and \hd lives in .a 
com/aunity which is developed to \the extent trhici) enables him to 
use his ski'll toward the enjoyment of advantages siiTiilar to those 
enumGral*?d above". May this seminar assist in pointing ^the way 
toward, siich developinent through its efforts in "Identifying 
i^roblems Affecting Adult Literacy Tr.:ilning in the CENTO Region." 
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This paper summarizes some of the important basix 
considerations v/hich planners need to take into acc9'unt when 
^ preparing programs of adult literacy training. 



I. 



/ ADULT, CHARACTERISIIC.^ WHICH IIA^/E TO DO VJITH 
TCO READ AND V/RITE 



In their many years pf experience in teaching adults), the 
a.uthors have observed certain attitudes, traits/ and habits 
in aduitr;learners v/liich/ seem to be sD widespread that they 
pari, .be listed as gerijerapWcharacteristlcs. They are simply 
enumerated- here because no further explanation/ seems 



ne 



cessary: 



!)• Adults are capable of learning to read' and write no 
less than children arp are not very different from the 
younger' ones-viith respect to this potential for learning. 



n res] 



2) A-dults are aoLe to understand and appreciate the value 
literacy and thejl are familiar vxith Vr.^ ^ims and the 

n no 



of 

objectives of learnj/ng. 



3) Unlike young 



Children who live only/ in the present. 



adjUlts are also ve3:^r much concerned V7ith Ime future. 
\x) Adults are ir^terested in becoming literate. 

5) Adults' are ex))jerienced and mature] 

6) Despite their inner interest, .adu^- 
actually ^*eveal their Vieal and wishes. 



ts generally do not 



Dr. Yaminsharif sei^ved as a resource person in the 
Sem'inar session^on Curricalum and Teadning ifete3:lals and 
pi^e^ented this paper in sWmary form ^t that session. 
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7) Adults are. hesitafct and doubtful about the' possibility • 
of their becoming literate. . . ' 

8) ' Adults have lijuited time availablej they, are engaged 
and budy most of the time. 

9) Class attendance cannot b,e made conpulsory for adjilts5 
they may discontinue attendance whenever they wish. t 

10) Adults are unwilling "to take even one step toward^ 
learning which in their opinion is useless, . 

11) 06casionally illiterate adults do not see any differente 
between the teacHer and themselves, except frdm the point of 
view of literacy. In fact, from other points of view, they . 
believe themselves to be equal and even superior to the teacher. 

12) Unlike young children, the problem adults face in 
learning to read is simoly in recognizing the words and reading 
them. If the subject ij_simple, it is us^y clear and under- 
standable to them. -- ' 

13) The memory span of adults is usually less than that of • 
young children^ anything based on. memory is more difficult for 
them'. - ' ■ ■ " ■ ■ . 

'11}.) V^isdom, uncerstanding, reasoning, and power of dis- ; 
crimination are stronger in adililts and it is considerably 
easier for them to. learn all that is related to these 
pbinciples. than for young cliildren. 

15) Adults possess a longer conceatratioii span" and are 
capable of greater accuracy than children'. 

15) Adults will not tolerate the lea^bit of rudeness 
and harshness on the part of the teacher. 
I 

17) Aduits are self conscious, "especially in the presence 
of young children; chey hate, to be ftumilated and looked Mown 
upon. ' 1 

■ • 

18) Adiolts hate to see their ignorance revealed. 

11; tHE TiiRCliER. " . ' * ' 

The teaclier can be one of the most effective forces in 
persuading an adult to learn atid to continue learning- 
Selection of' a proptr teacher is therefore _ the ^ most important, 
duty of those responsible ior ad';lt education. , ^ 
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\ Failures in the implementation, of adult liteiv^cy have 
' us\ially been due to lack of attention and care in the 
.seH^ection of teachers* An adult respects a^nd follc>7s "^h^^v^ 
instructions and guid.ance of such teaphers vhom he reccgni^es 
as.poss^essing a. better per-sonality an'd greater meri/t and V|* 
uXiderstanding than himself, because he feels the ne|a. of hie. • 
leadership and advice^ i 

An adult teacher should have the follov/ing ^larac.teristics: 
• . ■ ' * • 

%) He must be clevfer, wise, punctual, tactful, experienced, 
. .regular, educ<ited and possess a good command of Innguaje in ^ 
order to make the. adult impressed w:^th his superiority... 

"2) He must be just old ^noiigh tp.be able to perform hi 
duties. 



Lo 

\ 



, ' 3) He should 'know the method oy teachfng pda|.J;i. 

' ' . \ . 

li) He must knov?. the method of vteaching reading av/. ' 

writing, particulai^ly in the first cla^s*' 

III. LOCATION OF ADULT CLASSES 

literacy classes for adults .should be set up in p^rc-r^ 
. which are respected by them, such as schools, village- 
mosques, or other public religious gathering Tplaces^ 
Private houses shoiald only be used in cases of unavaiP-ab.Mity 
of suitable public gathering places^ 

vJ, xDiil'IGIiK STbDEjTS K ADULT GLASSES 



L§ck of menta^.^-'^Sid spiritual hQmcg3nei"&y a,^ vr.il 
as physical^oporti:6n exists between young students cvA 
adults; it is therefore not desirable to mix youngsrofrvs 
rrith the older ones in the same class- 'J'he adol-^t^ .:11 
get discouraged if they shovj ignorance of a subject or 
make-^'mis takes in the presence of the youngsters, i^urth-rr. 
the exjDeriences of the two groups are noo at the 
• level- 

If there is a sufficient nimber of studentc ,to allow 
division of the class into two sections^ the yourjer o^^cs 
shoixLdbe accommodated ih' a separate class ^ If the nu:.:cer 
does not alio;-; this division, students up to 1^ y^crs of 
age should be seated and tau^^ht separately fi-om the acults*. 
When adults a e being tau^^ht, .the younger group should bo 
kept busy vjith other tasks so m to d:lsc':>urc«j:c> th-n from 
paying attention to what goes on in -tne teaching cf tl'c 
O „^ adults ♦ ' " , ' 



ERIC 
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In a training program for adtxLts attention should be 
given to every consideration shich might contribute to 
filtimate success is one of the very effective- factors in 
teaching adults. .Educational certificates for adults serve 
as encouragement for continuing ^studies. Certificates 
count as stimulants and means of Instigating the adults in 
their studies. The period of time required f.or ob.taining 
such a certificate should be brief and every^roi^ should 
be niade to ensure, that .the certificate is "easily attainable.' 
As general guidelines for adult courses, ^ it is suggested 
that: _ '\ ' 

1) .The elementary course for adults should be no longer . 
than three years* . , ' 

2) Adults should be admitted to any class -which is 
compatible with their level of attainment; Hhey need not 
necessarily begin at the lowest class. ' 

3) Study records of an adult, whether "fragmented or 
consecutive, should be' calculated together, and study breaks 
should be ignored. « 

li)*Rigid adherance to rules is not desirable in promoting 
adults in. higher classes, except at the time when one is a 
candidate for sixth year elementaiy examinations at which time 
he must give evidence of having reached the necessary level 
of knowledge. Hov;ever," in other classes the student can be 
, promoted to a higher class 'simply on the basis .of having 
attended the pr^evious class> and of having passed a simple ^ 
test. 

VI. SCHEDULBIG INSTROCTIOM PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 

Scheduling procedures involved in the instruqtiori of 
adults should be flexible so that they can be changed ^ 
according to the seasons, the geographic location of 
specific villages, <ind the free time of the adults, 
plasses shoiold become a sort of recreation which utilizes 
time which would not otherwise be spent profitably. In 
locations v/here, the villagers have large amounts of free 
time in winter the instruction period should begin in winter, 
and -vice vXrsa. . ^ i 

The school year, for adults should be short. The first 
year, particularly, shou3.d not last more than four or five 
month's, unless in addition to the teaching of reading and 
writing other amusing and recreational programs are included 
in the actual schedule* In the second and third Classens, 



7'3 



imere the number sub.iecb&' incr.ase^s,; the suhool year 

period coald be lengthened. Da:My class schedules must also 

be considered; the schedoles are siP^il?.ri/ sub.iect to the. 

availability of free hours foi- the a^.ults^. 

<> 

Tactful and attractive methods should be uocd to 
encourage ad'ults to attend ol^c^^s. -They should not be 
called to account for absences and tardiness. As long a.'S 
the practice, does not create disorder, adults should be 
left fr^e in a'toendiug classes, so ohao they may not. be 
^ reluctant and hesitant to at-cend the class" even if they 
can spare only half ar. h<i)ur to dc/o^e to the class- 

Vile RFApBIG t'\^.TrJ£hlS FOR BEGjfeRS ^ \ ' 

♦ 

Enrolling adults "ia a class, teaching them basic 
reading skilly, ar.d presenting -ohera witn c:rtifir^tes do 
not fulfill the aims of literacy training. Th: real 
objective of literacy trainir.g is to e;qi:ip people cO be able 
to find Iheir^ ray tnrcugh publications and benefit in their 
daily living .""rem the knowledge and underotandin^ gained 
through their reading*. 

But short and i3:^egular adult education cju:-r,es t;ill ^ 
not enable tho adult to read and understand \arious books, 
pamphlets; oublic^.tions end rcnrpapcrs.. Fivth.^-norC; . it is ■ 
obvious that if the individual f ocls' xhr>t :.3 Ins' not 
benefitted fron iiis study, nc v/ill nizol-'-r that he has 
vrasted his. time in'tryir..^ co beco^n-'^ litcraro -nil trill 
consequentiy cry. to persuade and prevent others fr^^m 
attending; classes, UrKle^r such circam'-tancc:;, all e^i^^endit^ures 
in time and money x-rjll hav*. bc-.r. trastc and /le proj'-^ct a 
failiire. 

The State publications riivi pr^:>-s.-ure 'cased m a ret 
standard of kno".-;3edi^c and learning/ usin;; mvi.z and 
vocabulary freely ;;ith little 'regard for the limic-d ability 
and understanding of less literate people, 'ihorc is alviays 
tno danger j\ . ^a-u, .^^cx.:^;^ cr in 

order to attain their partic*iLar vievrs end take advantage, 
of the simple^ thinking and inadequate ^dncation of ^ , 

illiterate' ad ul-cs, mi hi prepare anl fr. cly provide simple 
and understandable mate rials ::nich zo^xl/i -ultimately poison 
and infect th:ir concccts and 'T>hinkit^4» Adult beginners 
having nothj.n'^ else to^ substitute . wr^ll willingly aUd 
out of r.ecesrxty r v.' oucii vio^icabions- v;id.ch l:av3 spiteful 
motives in oheir* minds and gradually nmplant the same in 
their futart. drily activities^ -has, the vear^n which has 
been .placed at the di-.poool of Lhc adult to defend hiri-^el? 
and his country, can V. poinbod and usrdc-^cdnft Lui rni 
against his Cv^^intr^'^ 



• Consideration of the above and many other points not 
yaentioned emphasi^^es the* fact that boojjs and^a jpublications 
program should be provided' vjhich is in keeping with the 
standard o? thinking^ education, and intei'-est of adults for ' 
whom they^are intended • The following principles should be , 
considered in the -program of preparation of reading materials: 

1) Vocabulary used in publications for neo-literate adults 
should be the same or similar to that used in basic textbooks* 
It should be" single ahd understandable so the books can be used 
to supplement the textbooks and become;meatis of practice. 

2) The subjects of these reading materials should be varied- 
and insofar as possible related to the every day life of 'the 
neo-literates,. thu3 providing sufficient material for every 
different ^roup aiid class* ^ 

3) In addition to aupplying - neo-literates with information 
and knowledge related ♦'to their daily life and ^work, the books 
should help bring them -together and create comi.ion interests^ 
opinions, customs, and values in the people of the country. 

U) These reading materials should be published regularly, 
on time and in Sufficient number, in order to make the neo- 
literates anxious zo receive thcor special publication on 
certain days. Every effort shoal(5.be made- to avoid shortages 
which would nebessitate reading of undesirable materials by 
the neb-literates.., , 

5) As much, as possible,, these jzeading books should be 
made attractive with pictures, clear writing, prpper paper, 
and attractive cover, thus helping the book itself find its 
way among^ the people.. 

6) In every city, village, or town, a spe^cial location 
should be designated for the sale of these bOoks, enabling 
every individual to know where he might obtain hi^ 'bookso. 

7) Theoe books should be placed at the dispbseJL of the 
neo-literates as'inexpensively as possible without causing 
a loss to the publisher (namely, the government) so thati 
the publishe r will be forced to discontinue the publicationt. 
Under no circumstance shoul.'. they be given free of charge lest 
the reader develop a feeling of disgust and feel that the 
books are wortlilesSf» 

.•I * p ' 

\ 



- THE DESIRE TO READ: 
W^^'HT'TmOU 111 LITERACY CAMPAIGNS * 

A, Gillet''^ 

■ 1 

lb go into an- illiterate village in Iran or c^.i.j o\/.oi 
country and hear the vciry first children pick their way 
through their Reader in their new school is an ■ experience 
which demands not so much a ^ reporter as a po^. For the 
first time, through the minds of the children the vjiJa^s 
community is making contact with the. other places where 
their language is used. It is more tha^n a birth, for^ birth 
.presupposes deaths more than a new Spring; for Spring pro- 
supposes Summer • Autumn^ and V/inter.* It is a change from 
v/hich there is no going back. When first sea creatures? | 
dragged themselves thrqugh the waves on the shore to accustom 
themselves, to breathe not sea-water- but air it was a on. u^j.^ 
comparable with what happens in- the village. Wha-bever irry 
be,- written below about the problems and limitations^ of this 
great pvent, this breathing of a new atmosphere^ th.ts ifirct 
impression is one to be retai"ned# 

The question posed is - "In what circumstances 
villagers and their children want to learn to renc:?V If 
those planning literacy campaigns are to avoid disappointment 
it rs essential that they should concern themselves ^Tibh 
this question* It is obvious that reading is a method 
whereby ideas'" are communicated fromi'one person to anothei^ 
without their having to meet. It, is, perhaps, less obvious 
tbatavillag'e which has no trade outside itself^, n;^r a.-/ 
external social or political contacts and is therefore relf- 
sufficient in every* way, has the least interest in reading 
because Everything can be learned by word, of mouth from 
fellow villagers A teacher arriving a*8>^uch a place m^y 
have a very hard task iofieed, VJhereas the .^'illa,';: t.-xclMS 
in the neighbourhood of a great .city vxl-iich offers" 
opportunities for traded, employment and the enjpyinent of 
books and nevrspapers is in a very different position<y Towns 
also have a literacy problem but in towjis the desire to read 
ic almost always Dated by the town Way of life so, the haird 
core .of, illiteracy is to be found mainly in rural areaso ' 



^Vxc Gillet served as a resource person in the Sendnar' 
session on Teacher Selection' ^nd Teacher Training and 
presented this pappr in nummary form at that session o 
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It follows .th^t every contact with tiie world ouiiside- 
must be regarded as a help to the teacher. \ If the sayihg • 
13 true that trade follows the flag of central government,, 
maybe it is also true that the teacher follow^s the trader* 
If the ball-dozer first brings buses perhaps the teacter' 
should be regarded as a- cultiir4l. buU-dozer, thdugh it is 
to be hoped that he is less ruthless with local cXstoms and 
traditions than the bull-dozer is with the landsca^^. 

However this may be, it is evident that a literal 
campaign must be planned to fit in- with the other changds 
which are taking place in the village, and there is a large 
number of people who, although not recognized as belonging \. 
to the Literacy Campaign, are nevertheless extreirfely help- 
ful^ to it: ' ■ •> 

..." J 
. 1. The Road-bui lders , Any improvement in transport - 
may make an djiipacb. The quality of transport anijnals, more 
Jeeps, an additional filling station and' a cheaper postal ' 
service as well as better roads ma/ make a difference, but 
1;he road is the clearest in its influence. It brings 
travellers to the village who talk of distant and little- « 
known places arousing cdriosity in what there is on the.other 
• side, of the mountains and what is to be seen in the nearest' 
town* Villagers themselves begin to travel and bring 
back tales which arouse further inroerest. Very soon trade 
develops, and this leads to the second .group, • 

2, The Traders. Until a. village has a shop it is un- 
duly expensive as a rule feo attempt to teach reading to 
adults. In towns the objects with their price- tags and 
tneir advertisements, and the shopkseper with his accounts 
begin to create .what,, in the case of young children, is ■ 
familiar as "reading readiness," Furthermore,- 'the earning 
of money to enable hiir, to spend at the shop encourages 
the- villager either to tl-avel to market himself or to 
sell to a dealer and la either case he is severely -'v n 
handicapped if he cannot check the record pf his dealings. 

3,. Government Ofricials other than Teachers . 
Agri cu3.tural extension officers, -nurses and others 
arrive with nqt only spoken advice but -posters, leaflets 
and panqphlets, 'iTiese are often composed in siich a waj-- 
that :the viliageirs are very anxious to know what is in 
theih,, and the villager who can read to his fellows obtains 
a position of prestige which mapy would like to hold-. 

A fey other pircumstances hoLp to make adults anxious 
to read. There has always been -the desire to read the Koran, 
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Elections and the reading material issued to explain them 
are often a-f actor, and indeed literacy is sometimes a 
qualification required for voting. Some parents are epurred' 
on by a desire to keep up with -their children, and at -a 
later age. are anxious bo be^ able tp.read letters from their 
children who are either serving as army -conscripts or" 
working in towns. , ' • 

Once the decision has been reached to learn to read 
twpf. other factors become important: ,^ 

1. rhe attitude, of the teacher . 'It is a very great 
help if the teacher fipprecia;tes the skill and knowledge of 
the illiterate person. Illiterate farmers often survive irx 
conditions in which many literate people would fail. They 
^re expei^ts on. crops or ^^nimals, and have a weal-*h of local 
knowledge including folk-rtales and customs as well as 
stQries of good and bad .seasons and the adventures of 
^gaining a livelihood in the open air. Their surroundings 
often 'present the kind qf challenge which is an education 
in itself and bhey are ^frequently more inlierestirig p<^Spplc 
than factory workers. ^ Neither the teacher from the town 
nor "the villager selected to go for training can^be sure 
of avoiding the taint bf superiority. Teachers who them-^ 
selves .have only just learn^ed to read are often sympathetic 
bub frequently unsure of ho;:^ much help to give, and unable 
to distinguish among' passages which are. to be read as they 
are spoken for "the enjoymenb of their literacy value, 
those which are, to be road to arouse interest and dis- 
cussioh, and those raie passages vJhich are intended to be 
, memori^ied , ' 

2i The suibabiiity of reading materials. The desire ^ 
to read is much grrater if a' good supply of newsp'apers, \ 
books and magazines is already available, but it is 
difficult to justify pi^oviding a supply where few can read. 
• Reading and the supply of reading materials must be planned 
together. In far too ma^t^r countries the latter* has failed 
to keep pace with bht: number of new lit.erates. The content 
of the' reading mate rip Is needs to be bdth easy to- under- 
stand and yet interesting. This may be achieved by^ 
introducing very few new words at a time, by repeating them 
frequently so bhat they are thoroughly, mastered, by the 
use ^of explanatory pictures and the use of a vocabulary 
of the readers, e.g. the use of "familiar proverb^ and 
stories so that a close link is maintained between reading 
and normal ever;.''day life, " . ^ 
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The task of pro^/iding attractive forms of .rea<ding 
material so that ad ultiS ^and children want to know what 'is 
written falls on -many groups of people* - Firstly, the. 
Ministry of i^ducation dan' produce primers directed more 
towards illiterate villagers than l^owards illiterate town- 
dwellers since the latter already have mar>y incentives to 
read, llie revision of the primers in Iran is an exanple ? 
of; this as "Che pictures and text now show villager^ tnisy " " 
in vhe home ancf on the land. ^ " ^ 

Jhe schopl books must supported"^at once^by news- 
paperib, magazines and books which actually reach into . 
the villages, otherwise' reading* may become , an activity foi*. 
cKildrea only^ to be forgotten "as soon as the school 
yea9?s larfe over. fJegspapex^s which often have ^columns for 
•specia^l groups of readers such as-those interested in 
sport pr'^industry might be encouraged to provide special 

foatu^BS of interest "to villagers* ' " 

, ' ™.i — — 

Finally, two wlmr suggestions needNto be made: -firstly 
when films are beting dubbed in the local language it is 
extremely useful if caption can be provided at the s^me 
time. Mthough the extra akpensc is unlikely to appeal 
to comitiG'rcial firms, many eVlucational films are handled by 
the Government. ' - ' ' 

Secondly, it frequently happens that, despite all the . j 
efforts, many people in a village can read, before any 
reading matc-^rial is available,. In; these special cia?cumstances 
schools may be -^askedi to produce a v;eekly wiUage news-sheet 
or nev/spaper - eadh for its own village written by those who 
can write including the children and posted in the middle 
of the village i?t»4»-all' to try^ to read. As there is but 
one copy coloured illustrations may be used, followed 
sometimes by a sinile lexplaMtory^ entente., oubject matter, 
mayiange from school and village news to international . 
affairs so loxx^ as controversy is excluded. 

By methods such as these the roadways of the -mind may 
be built and the comsaerco of ideas promoted. 



A UBRARI SERVICE Tp STRENGTHEN THE UTERACY DRIVE ^ 
' ■' , ,S. V.-S,, Rao""" 

• ■■ ' 1 

Interiit-ofH.t.M. the Sh ifi of Iran in Literacy 

. " One';c?innot ihelp adtniring the big stride,s taken by Iran in 
her plans to makejihe whole population, literate i Firs J and _ 
foremost' Iran-..is>ie ,of "ithe 'few developing countries where the 
"Head of the State has been personally interested in achieving 
universal literacy* for his, country, aud where, plans have been 
prepared accqrdaingly with definite, progressive targets. 

The Third i^lah, as a part' of the( general development 
covering 20 yeaxis, lias, fixed .the "targlet of- achieving 50 per 
•cent literacy bj^ 1967. It has workec^ out the Retails 
the number of teache,fs required for i^rimary schools, and ad.ult 
literacy classes, as wep. as the budget for .salaries, V - 
allowances, and eqiapme'nt nepessary, ■ . 

In additiotl, a new emergency programne popularly known 
•as the ^> Army, of Knowledre" .br "Education -Corps" has_^been 
launched under the inspirai^ion' and'^guidance of, His linperial 
Majesty the Shah, which hag as its goal the carryxng the- 
torch of knowledlge to the. kmotest rural areas. The "Army 
of Knowledge" programme has- come .in the wake of the i^nd 
r-He-form Decree ,-i^hich-enables.4ihe-peasant6 to own the land 
they -cultivate and make thpm cortscious of their .citi?enshq.^ 
in a country to which they have belonged. ' ^ 

Achievements^ in -Iran I j ■ , ' 

Much has been achievjed already in Iran in the direction 
of literacy by the ef£oUs of tl",^ Ministry of^ Education; and 
other mnistries. TKe reports show that during^he pejj-od 
oi 1331,-35 and ,l3bl-i;2 '(1^5-56- and 1962:.63) „a/total of . 
93l36h classes for. adu:|ls have been conducted with a . 
strength of 2,321,135 pwils in theni,both men and women. ' 
- This is no mean achievement fop any country. ' . . 

■ -■ '"" i — :-/ ' ■ ■ 



Rao served a resource* persoa in the Senanar 
.session on Curriculum ind Teaching Materials and presented 
this paper in sujnniary-lform'at that session^. ' 
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- ^ Besides, suitable reading materials for adults have 
•been prepared and DublisWed in large quantities to 'enable ' 
adults to .acquire the, sklll-a-of reading and writing as quicidy 
as possible. A series 6f "fbllcw-upM. books containing . 
information 'on subjecfs-of interest ^to adults -has' been planned 
and a' few 6f "them puhlisfied, 

in these are factor^s_which/undoubtedly promise success 
' of th^ programme,', Naturally, jj^hen so much: has been • 
accomplished, one txnrn^ his i^iougbts to conservf tion and . 
consolidation of these measures, it- is a >Known' fact that a 
skill 'Acquired, in a - short time needs to be practised' or 
■ it 'is Isoon forgotten, , Knowledge of. reading' and writing is 
no exci^piion. • 'Manual skills, or the other hand,^ are retained 
'Very much longer than_mental. ones. \ \ 

lien ag^in,-wha-. is after all the use of literacy, if 
•one, does not. use it or Has no oppdrtunity-for-iusing" it? 

Lltei«acy^Is Not Enou ,^hl " / . • 



The experience of literacy and adult education workers 
all Qvhr the wordld-has shown that literacy is. cortqparatively 
easy to acquire, l^ut-'to conserve, it is difficiiLt. Inilra!^ 
too, 'tke a-uthorities have begun to express doutJts on the 
effica'cy of these schemes, not that the .schemeq have not 

• borne fruit, bufwhe-^ier those who have _be come 'literate ^ 
remain literate ^ , . T ' , 

Literacy has only a functional value J if ip wbrth ^ • 
while making a. person literate if he. can use it[fop his , 
■own pleasure ^nd p^roi'it. -If' he is able, after becbming " , 

' literate, to read -and- enjoy. say, the Verses of .Hamz, some ; - 
of which yie may know and be able to recite from | memory,- to 
read the fetories of Sadi, or to gather informa'it^oti on hi,s ; 
pursuits which help rintto earn his livelihood', h(^ • needs no . 

■ persuasion. The thint is that he should, be conyinted_of ttese 

> posi^ibilities* ' ' . , ' ' j " . 

■ ' 1 !•■,.- ' 

• ■ I have often wondered if -most bf "the readinri ^mate.nals 
written ijor adults ir Considered by them. -too cliildish for them 
to take .derioQs iftterest\n. From the moment thejr start to. .• 

► read and iwrite they' should^ enjoy t)ie process of ko^uii'ing . 
the new ^kill and. fef.l ^thrill of joy in the ejjperience. ' 

' Afthev-erid of ±t> they should feel, the pyide, of- achievement o 
Only proper reading rsiaterial and correct methodjs^pf 
teaching jean bring about this experience.i 
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"^en once the rudiments of learning la i^ead have been* 
acquired and in the process the adults' int"er(?st has been 
roOf^od, they will be, craving, for more reading 'mterialt. Only 
a library Service can meet Ihis desire » If th^rejare no , 
adequate and properly graded books aftek* the "iS.teracjr course^ 

I am afraid,, it is' waste of Tnor.Gy and cffcr+ o^i ^hc p:rt.'of'^ 

■f-he giuthorities, and waste of energy on the part of the ' ^ 
^ learner to become' literate • Hence the imppr'*'nnce aid urgency.. 
/ /of /ql \fell organized library service • Tliis sex*\dce has two " 
/ functions: (l) to prevent lapse into illiteracy vxhich is very 
,quick^ and (2) to give literacy^ a purpose and. make it • . " 

^ iunctional^ 



.It should be recognized itl^kt. wh?reas a liVt'^racy progriimme 
is ,a. temporary measure, d libi^y scheme is .a ?6i-manent. one. 
We should look aHead, say .1^ twenty years fro^u now, when / - 
' ' ' ' Qvery adult is able to read^'and when there ,ls no need t-^ >^ve , 
a literacy programme. In fact, ai'ter a period of ten^tv- 
fifteen years time, the literacy budget should be a d^Vireasing 
one if the adult liter.acy programme has bee.i a successful \ i 
one, 'But tl*ie libr£iry spheme,** which is bound to come, cannot 
* and Ghould rigt^-wait because We jshould prevent those who once • 
. . have 'become literate from going back to a literacy class « ' 

. A Clr cui ,ating Library j , 

\ A ^dllage library need noli necessarily be only for the 

, new literatej it may.-.serye also those who ar^ already ' ^ 
literate such as the. children who have left scpools^ Hence ^ . 
the rural library catjsrs to the needs and^ '^r;ti?sof (l) the ^ « 
new adult literates (2) the children of the primary schools, 

. / • a n^ (3) the general' literate pjiblic of the village. But each • 
of these categories of readers'' should have books "lio suit them i 
and the list of books shoiild be reviewed periodicall y." 

It.is. <iat enough just to 'have a collection of books/ buHi.'~ 
new books have to be brpught jin regularly and ttiiS means a 
circulating library with a central library, to supply books to. ^ 
the units^. * / . . \ . . 7 . 

' • 'fcj to be^^this Library Service for the rural arean? 

'1 hesitate -to sug^st a'plan because- 1 ain,- quite new to Iran 
*'s and am-, in fact, myself, one of the pupils of a literacy ^ 

■ ^ dasc learning, Farsi#" But I may be pardoned if I rake bold 

! to suggest a skeleton of a plan which, I dare say- my-eo-^ 



workers in ihe field who have better krasr/lrdse-nDir^tn^ Country 
will f-^11 vith flesh and blood. 
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1 suggest, to b^gin wj.th, to select One Cst^n (province) 
where adult literacy classes have been conducted on a large 
scale for starting k PILOT RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE. The / 
Shahrestans (subdxvigions of provinces ) i of this Ostan will 
»have central librmries which send out lOCj' books at a time [ 
in ''a boxt These boxers will be put in the elementary schools 
of villages under J the charge of^ Ghe a^luli, literacy teachers 
who wLU be respoif^siblfi to issue books tb the readers . of 
three categories as already mentioned: (l) those who are. 
newly literate, (2) the pupils of the' elementary schools^ ' 
especially of the upper grades, and (3) xhe general literate 1 
public of the villlages* This set of books or ^the^boS: wili 
be' changed to a new 'oak after a momth and if -is. 'the duty of 
the supervisor to arrange this. / ! 

* . * ' * ' ^ • ' - 

The. Government of Iran Bian/Organizataoh aut^Qirities^, 
I am glad to f ind*, ha\'e^ suggested- the creation of sc^iool j ' 
libraries and public libraries. As has been pointed out ii^ 
the Third .^lan, local help necessary to build up the ^ \ 
libraiy system. At thr village level, too, the local village 
councils sho^jld "be mad responsible for the library and itsl' 
management . • • ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

Are There Suitable Bocks? . . • - 

The question of rural libraries raises a further 
question: Are ther.e suitable books to fill these' libraries? ; 
This difficulty has confronted all developing countries • 
There is always a small number;, but more will flow in 
when a demand is created. When authors and publishers knoif 
thaVtheir books will be sole] in large numbers .to libraries,, 
they will be encouraged to write and 'publish such books 
Of course / | beginning has ^x^* made liy the Publication 
sections o/^ihe Ministries' by issuing a few titles to s low 
the" id.nd ^of books^equi^re di - the, for mat, ,the type, and the' v 
.illustrations hefeessary. . . 

« ■ 

There have been eD^ceedingly 'attrattiye books published 
for children by many a private firm. The" same getujp is 
necessary for books f)ublir>hed for the nep-literate adults, 
but on sub.-jects of their interest — with not too miJich 
info; Tiatio ^ extra-boLi typo, mat-jsef arranged attractively, * 
and beautiful illustrations. 

^A—liibrary helps the people* -to -gather together, talk 

and discuss, ai)d gradu-*lly it transforms itself" into a Center 
for community Action. An Adfelt New '^heet published" weekly 
idll greatly, help this activity. The ^ews sheet, t^ecause 
dbt-appears periodically, has. a quality of newness and as 
such' stimulates inoer^-rjt in reading. Ihe news sheet. shouM 
bo illustrated, giye a review oC the weekly news, a serial 
^story, extracts from great poets, folk songs, popular 
saying§ and proverbs, reports of activities in rieighboaping . 



.'•/ 
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villages and,, above all, publish 
letters^! 

Conclusion 



I nave tried in th6 above out3-ine tb \show that an 
adult Tx^eracy scheme is inqoir^jlete wLthoux a library serie^s 
^nd a lilj)rary is the natural yculiilnation ol\ kn adult literacy 
class • 'A library service gives ihe stimulu^, needed for ; 
literacy^^^nd at the sajne tiine sti lengthens ±v^ 
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readers^ contributions and 
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THE PROCESS OF COMiUNICATION 
V/fTH SPECIAL. EI-PHASIS' OK AUDIO- VISUAL EDUCATION 

Kambiz' Mahmdudi^ 



It Introductidn and Background 

I 

The comprehension of audio-visual coidniunication will be 
easier^if vre f/rst look .at the communication process- in general. 
When we communicate we.ar^ trying to establish a "commohness" 
with someone. In \other words, we are trying to share 
information, an idfea, or an attitude. According to one Ox the- 
* better definitions^ of communication given by Schraxnm, 
communication always requires at least three elements: the 
source , the message , and the destination .-^ The. source , may 
Sin individual ■. (spealqiagr writing, gesturihj-J, or a' _ ' 
communication orP:anization (like ^newspaper, t-^levision • 
station, or motion picture studio ) .".1}h^.cssage may be an the 
forrr. of ink on paUer, sound waVes in the air, or any other 
signal capable of b^T^ng; interpreted meaningfully . The - 
"destination may be an individual -(.listening, watching, or 
reading),. Qr a member of a group , (such as a discu$si,pn gtoup - 
or a lecture audience), or an individual member of " the 
particular group normally calied the loass audience (the 
reader of a newspaper or- a vifeyrer of television;. « 

Now wh^t happens whe.n the source tries io build-up this 
"coiranonness" with his intended receiver?. First he takes the 
information o;- feeling he. wanis to share and puts it into a 
form that can be - tran'smitted . "The pictures in our heads" ■ 
canbot be transmitted easily and fiffect3.vely until they are 
coded. When, ther are coded into spoken w6rds\ they can be . 

- transmi-tted easily, bat they cannot travel very far unless • 
the radio carries them. If they are coded into written words, 
they go more slov/ly than spoken words,- but they go farther 

. and last longer. The above definition mil be sufficient to 
'demonstrate the process of communication in education. • 

4 



"iDr.' Mahmoudi served as a -resource person^ xn the, Seminar 
session on Curriculum "and Teaching Mateiaals .and presented 
'this paper in si^Tjnary fofsr. at that session, 

•Schramm, I'Jilbur, Process and Effects of 'Mass. Communication 
Champagne > III.: University cf Illinois. Press, 19^0, p. 
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CommunicatjLon is a social process and its in^ortance. in 
our mocLorn life is worthy of -being stidied in more details Let ^ 
us agree yfi%h Repoport who says that his "culture rather . 
than the number of'^legs is what most clearly (Jistinguishe'd «. 
*man from the other animals and, plants." Korsybiski prestnts 
almost the same, concept v/hen he describes man as, the "tiire- . 
binding ^nimai." Plants, he said, possess *the ;"bindiijg 
ehergy,4Ji but a sunflOTer on a ^unlocked hiiJL' cannot, howover, 
transplant itself- nearer waiter to avoid dying of thirst. , ^ 
A dog can. A dog has a big advantage over a sunflovyer fo:: it" 
can "bind space." But man does these .two things/and is i 
"time-binder ".as well. ''In other words, space-Mnding animals 
(living, able to locomot^) seek the necessities. of life such as 
food, "shelter, and so forth. But man-, tH>i time-binder, Is 
able, in addition, to transmit experience by the use of signs, 
and can thus interact vrith both his ancestors, and his de scendants 
over great periods of -iyies. One of the eDq)erts of the field has 
even* suggested .that without langu^i^e,'i«an would never hav-e , 
developed anything evefi as.. simple as a stone axe, for tb? stages 
in development of such implements wouU have to accumulate over 
several generations, and this could only be possible in i time-' 
binding anirnal. , ' ■ . 



itory. 
he- 



Communication r as a long past, but only a short hi 
Man hsls always been concerned witj himself, and with how 
influences and is in turn influenced by others through 
comraunic?Ltion. But man has only recently reco|rnized the value' 
'of a scientific approach to the study of himself and how^he 
communicates. The* importance^ of a scientific approach to 
communications studies has been frequently stressed in recent 
years by scholars rei^resenting a wide range of disciplines. 

The communications enthusiast riglitly points out that 
personnel , group , anr^ international problems involve breakdowns 
in communication. But it is people who communicate, breakdowns 
are people breakdowns. There can be. no. doubt that "blocks" 
in the comunication^flow are responsible for many personal, 
interpersonal, and national pi^bblems. But what causes th^ 
"blocks"? Many factors are involved in this problem. Before^ 
discussing the 'matter from .a general communication point of 
view, let us t»arn oui- attention to a 'particular f orm^ of 'this 
process, i.e. , autlio - visual comraunication . 

AUDIOtVISUAL COMi>lUNIGATIOR ^ • 

Communication cannot be treated independently of behavior, 
because comiuunicatioh is behavior. In studying^ cominunication we 
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necessarily find oarGelv'^s studying how man copies with" his 
eavironmeat. In fact^ man. creates his own envir.onment to a ' 
•sux prising extent ^ an J significantly^. XiHrough symbolic pi^o cesses. 

A sign is a trivi* . thing or event th^t is associated with 
•a more important or neve interesting thing, ^eveht,, or condition, 
*-A recognition of this poxnts oat the truly amazing importance of 
signs for behavior, for signs make it possible, to deal \-i±\fh 
things spatially and temporally distant and at th^sam^ timej 
signs make it possible co bring tY^: future and the past inxo the 
tjresent. 

People communicate hy making statements. The^ sta*tements 
are sign^s or signs • These signs, in the strictest sense of 
the W03:*d, exist in the. minds of people because -their inter- 
j pre tat ion is based upon prior agroemeixts, A statement becomes 
a message^vrheri it has been perceived by another person^ Finally, 
when sender (soai'ce) and receiver (destination) can consensually 
validate on interpretation, then ,commanication has been euccessful^ 

Messages are- codified either in verbal or non-verba.l xOx.^^c 
Ihe verbal asp^^ct of this matter is wliat we call "Language" and the 
no'nr verbal,, vnlcb is usually made tvithout vei^bal colaboration, "is; 
the focal, point of .a \iev;ly-d€veloped discipline called V audio- 
visual communication ," Unfortunately we in the tield of audio- 
visual cominunicati;jfn have not yet reached the .point ofj agreeing 

"upon one definition or an acceptable niodel of "audio- vis »ial«" 
But thei:e as no dcubt tliat "audio- vis uaP' is an ^interdisciplinary ' 
approach vrhich reuuLres more effort and work before it can be 
' defined in & full 'manner of terms. In brief, it can be said ^ 
th*at in this fi^.ld we are more concerned about the use of 
mattid^ls that do not depend priHiarily upon reading to - . 

, convey meanings... 

If we examine 'th*^.- elenents of * communications once more 
(i#e., sourer: , nesoa^je^ ar*d degstina bio n) v?e v/ill not^ that it is 
difficult, if not impossible^ to ex{?ect that the iaterlded 
messages be p^rrceivcd by the Hestination oxacCly as had -been 
intended l\v the 3< urco. This fact ^ Is due to an important eL-iv-uo 
in o^ar process wi.ich w*- call "noise. " > Hoises are those external 
j^actors which are not a part of the meesage and in a raore 
technical 'teria tiiey may be called int^-^rvening variables. 'Noise 
^ coqld.be of a semantic, mechanical, or el.ectronic nature. A 
comiriunioator cp^ti very well* ovtTcnn^ thic pipblem by the procedure 
of redundency 5^r, to ase-a simpler tern, by repeating Iiis message. 
One important, |»raotict. in trds rc-spect is the us\ of more than 
one form of presentation* In the audio-visual terjuinology this 
is caUe-d "the cross-media approach," t'nat is, ^ the Use of sev ral 
media for pre sent in*^ oue single idea. Ihis idea has, of course. 
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certain limitations V/e do not mc'^n that sensory iraterials must 'be . 
introduced into, every teaching S2. uation^ nor do we mean that » 
teijchers should scr-p all procedr.-es ^tijat do not involve a variety . 
of audio-visual met.Tods. But educ xtiors have found that many teaching 
problems can be sol /ed through tie use. of multiple methods of 
communication • In .his. procedure it is the ^responsibility! of the • 
source (sb^nder) to f rame his mes. i-e' in a form readily transmitted 
and in a fashion up l-rstandable -o his receiver. Otherwise there 
•*ill be a breakcia-rr .In com^.unicalion .no matter how sincere the " 
efforts of the send v and the re'^aiver. ^ 6 

GOOD TiiACHIi>iG MP Aoi )IO- VISU \L 0. -llHIICATIOM 

• Audio^visiUil xr\zQr±olz r ht seen in their relationship to * 
teaching as u whole •^nd to tha 1< irning prpcess as a whole. Until 
one understjands the r r^latiqnships^ one cannot be- expected to^ 
make intellig ent or :r uitf ul use . ^ these new techniques^ 'which 
offer. so much hrlf/'in th^ d^Jly v -.-k of. the teacher. Ab.ove all, it 
must be realise that audich^n.siv-.: moH>hocls form only one^cf ^ ^ 
several groups of p-o.c.sing ir.eth';> designed -to improve teaching* 

^' Why is it -jorthvihiZ.c to maGl-:r the use of audio- visual 
matorikls? Bcc use :here natericlo;, properly used, ^offer^great' 
opportunities for L proving, leari.lng. This is not merely the - , _ 
best reasonj it is xKo ouly practical reason. . • ^ 

VJhenever an adult and d your- ciiild ,or an adolescent under- 
take to have exp^eri^nces ^.n commc certain differences may become 
sharply cipparent — differences i*' what each .brings to the new 

- experience • Teacher. being olde. , have had much more .experience - 
than their stadenbs^ And not all ihe students have had the .same 
experiences. ^ Those >f bo-s diffc ' from those of girls. Chi Wren 
who have been reared on farms arc unf^^jniliar with certain matters 
that are comnonplac: to ur'b^n children, and vice versa. Bs^rriers 

.to communication c?in also sometin..^n be traced to differences in 
socio-economic background. 

These limitatic ^s present tv o basic problems- for both the 
teacher and the lear.er: (L) How an the time and space that we 
have personally expr;riet.cGd/be rrn: e more pieaningful to us? 
(2) Ha^ can we b--^* ae.lped to enjf^y an experience at second hand 
that has been a firsV-hrnd oxp^ri.nce ^for someone else? The > • 
worii vicar comes to .lind here.. L vicar is a substitute, a ^ 
deputy, -a represent; .ive. An exi^.rience enjoyed through sympa.thetic 
participation in tho eyperienot ci another is called a vicarious 
expexrlencpo In learning to UG^, to . lifetime and his life-space 
to be at advantage;, the student r.u.^-s use of eveiy effective 
means at }*d:s dir-posal ., The >,ach\:*s job is to help him learn 
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how to 'do tliis^ initially vith .a good deal of dependence upon " 
the ttlcher and later v/ith the student's increasing responsibility 
fdr his own learning. \ ' 

'But if 'the €eachf.r is "CO be syi^^athetic and explain' things, 
well, he too must use his life-time a^d life-space effectively. 
His "syinpa^thotic participaT^ion" should^shave led Mm to know 
farmers, taxidriyers, Salesman, lav/yars/xfaatory vrorkers,, 
businessmen, Thi3 is not e^sy, of courseV It means using 
one's summers, "one's vacation, to txploro- directly the lives 
of persons unlike himself. Such direct experiences may be 
difficult to .optalnj. hence vicarious means mus^ also be. used. 

A'h can fjind out v;hat farmrrs or ralesmen do and^sare by talking 
vrith th^m syiTrpathctical3.y. V^e'can read books and^rticle's..We 
can learn through discussions vaih informed persons. We can ; 

'iearn ' by" seeing an eciiicational or documentary film.\(^e may watch 
a television pro^rar. or may lister, to radio program\and get 
our information. Our sehool children can Icarn-from alX these 
materials too* 

V ' \ 

KMT ARE AUDIO-VISUAL x^^RIAlS? 

— ■ . — 

Audio- visual materials ^include a variety of materials sue. 
as vis'oal symbols, flat pictar?cs^ recordings, radio- broadca^sts, 
motion pictures, television, exhibits, ficla trips,* demonstration 



iCid tn( like. Thest. materials mus't be used purposefully and 
..ccordin^sc lo tnc best findings of experimental research* Ajudio- " 
visual matc-rials arc not useful if the t'-acher .does not use^-^ , ^ 
them properly -ifid correctly. Advantages and disadvantages of 
each mu.^t be Souditd thorc^igrJy. Charactcri? tics' 'oC the audience 
(students) V/.ist bt kho\:n, and t.:e Icchnicp-l limitations of each 
jnust be recognized. 

Accoidihg* to research finilngs, audio-visual materials, when 
used propM-iy in the. teaching ji^ualJ^on, can accomplish the . 
fo.Uov;inr:* -.y. : " , 

1. ihry jup^ly a conc^ebe ba.sis of e<^nceptual thinking 

and u(nc^ red-ic< mcanin^^lcss word'^^oonses of atudent:?, 
f ' ' '~ ' 

2. TJiey h-ive id^ii dCt-*,rec*of interest .for students*^ 

. 1^ ' • ' • 

3. Ih^y make Liarniag more ]6crmanent. . 

l\. They offi-r a varit.ty of c:^erirnce 'which stimiilate<c self 
acoLvKy on .the nart of tha locir.or* 
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5^ They develop a continuitjr of thought; this is especially 
true of motion pictures ♦ ^ " *. ' • 

\ ' ' . ' ' , " 

6. They contribute i6, growth of meaning and hence to vocabulary 

development* , • . - 

r ^ ' . ^ . , . , \ 

r-nf^ They provide experience riot easily obtained through other 
^ * material^ and contribute to the ^efficieVicy^ depth, and ^ 
variety of learning. 
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' PUBLISH WWIT iniOPIE WILL- READ 

Paul- T^^liiobke* 

^ Onc6 at an international conference of sorts it .happened 
that book editors from the United States, .England, Fr&nce,, and 

, Ctjrmany were discussing the relative inerits of .typical publica- 
tions from their respective countries • At. length they agreisd. 
to test their theories by each .preparing a book on the topic 
of elephants • Each appeared at the second "conference sdne 
ye,ars later >!rith the fruits of his labors* The, American drew 

jfrcm his pocket a twenty-five-cent paper-bound edition of 
Ten Easy Ways io .Raise Blprgrer and Better Elephants ^ With a 
look of disdain at his Anerican colleagiie the ^Britisher 
proudly displayed hiSileatherrbQund, go^j^-embossed, two- volume 

. Treatige on the Scientino Study of the Pachyderm in Its' ; 
Natural Habitat * Winking dlscrsi^ely at bis ^colleagues, the 
Frenchman produced a dainty silk-and-satin volume entitled. 
The Lives and Loves of the El^'phg.nt * Unimpressed with %ny- , 
thing he'd seen, the. German haughtily unpacked his fourteen- 
volume work: ^ Introduction tg the sjudy of the Animal Called 
the Elepha nt > * - ' i . ' 

We are not here concerned with promoting or advocating 
any particular type or style or publicatipn. Bather, we hope 
to find ^ comm6n ground - general principles which apply to 
the {Preparation of printed mate.ri^ls regardless pf t he culture 
or the I country for "which they are intendisd^ Although 
"printed materials" is^a term broa^, e^^h to 'include books;," 
pamphlets, folders, brochures j charts; knd posters, magazines , ^ 
and newspapers - anything that jcomes off the printing- press - 
this paper will deal'only with books and pamphlets, siiq^ly 
for the purpose of delimiting the topic, [Snd eirphasis will be 
placed on semi-Jiterates or new literates in developing 
countries as. the reading audience* 

There have befen countless BooRs and pamphlets written for 
people with meager education which have not ^been read bimply 
because those who,,produceil the materials did not know how to 
write and publish for thjeir intended audience. Just because 
a doctor is an expert oh a particular disease, •for exairple, 
he is not therety hecGosarlly quiLlfj.ed to prepare a pamphlet 
for semi-literate villagers on the prevention of the disease. 
If we wish, to cbmmunicate ideas 1?y maans of printed materii^ls, 
we, must tajke care that whit we print can accomplish its ' ^ 
* nd.ssiohi» ' * 

• ' ' i ■ . 

** . ■ ' 



^Dr# Luobke served as a resource person in tlie Seminar 
Session on CiArriciilum and Teaching Materials and presented 
this PftP^T in summary form at that oossiiin. ^ 
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■ AUhoui'h 4w lilcratun: on ieclinj/iuoii of writing -^n'J ^ 
preparation oi' pi-.int(ni nvaoilali; wouia fill r.oyoral Ixbraricn, • 
' thi» nnpia- ir, an atlcm{it merely to touch briofly pn nomt^ of . 
the mi)o!r considorationa which nocxl to precede the preparation 
of effective printed nvatorials for new.-|literatea. 

^ The primary consideration, once.it has been decided 
prepare i^Hnted materi^an, is tliat ve must publish what peopl^ 

■ wdai resd^ hot what we feel they ought to read. At thcvrisk of 
ovcrlookinlj..,or ignoring Vhat others might-consider to be major 
factors in the- preparation of effective printed. materials, i 
propose , the following list of essential matters to attend to 

" when you attempt to publish \Aia,t people idll readi ^ 

• 1. Be sure that you understand the social, cultural, and 
educational background of your intended audience, 

2. Find out what your prospective readers, knov, think^ 
feel, and do about any topic on'which you plan to write. 

3. Fit your proposed, topic into an ove^-rall educational 
.plan. . ' . ■ . 

Ii, .Consider readability' factors apd style of writing. 
• Understand the function of illustrations . 

6. Plan tjhe I publication with other members of your 
publidation team. „ ■ ■ 

7. i\reparei the manuscript and th€ , illustrations, 
f^. 1- re-test your materials. ' - 

9.' Oo to press. . • . ' ■ , , / ' 

ID. Distribute, retest, and revise your materials. 

There' are, of course, many other points which might be 
added, but here we can only hope to .touch- the highlights and 
poiltt out Ihe painstaking ca^e requited if' we wish to publish . 
what people will readw ^ 

1/ m)\i YOUR AU'^IWi 



' One of the n)a-:ior probJ.cms of education and; communication ^ 
i'n A dcvc loping' country iconcfi-ns villaRcrs, that portion of ' 
thf^ population which ir, f?otu raUy. unrduculcd or poorly educated.- 



t I • " i ■ . 

With these pooplG wo aro dorxlitiK, by nnci l.'irf;(!, with 
iUiterato or nc;l(r-illitcrat(! p«opl()., If wc wlah to Tr:!\ch 
ihem-wo nei'd to ask whcthur wo know thoir odiicatiorua Ifivol, . _ 
tyn;ir true lltei^icy rate, aa w<?ll afl their existinfi reading 
lu>bit3. Let us assume iKat wc wish to. attack ^.the problem of 
■illiteracy? we Accd first of all to gt?* statistics on t\ift 
number of illit(irates. let us ashume fta-ther yiocf^army , 
statistics show approximately fifty per'cent o^ new conscripts 
to be illiterate. This is a gobd round figure to use - so, 
we're, inclined to say, ''Half the people can read and wilto; , 
ihis is certainly enough of a base so that reaching -the rest 
will not be an overwhelming task". But holxi onl Let's take' 
a closer look. This percentage., represents.a sele-cted^grpup, . 
all the#same,.age, and from cities'^ as well as rural areas. 

Sociological research findings based' upon general 
population '.censtts data, generally shcjw that the level of 
^teracy in developing countries is. -not nearly as favor- 
able as the fifty per dent figure we might accept at first 
-glance. The data 'almos-^ invariably show that; iti such ' 
countries a natlo,nal ''average of less than twenty-fiv£, 
per cent of the population as .a whole is able, to read and 
write i and in many countries the situation is far le"- 
, favorable. . , ■ 




" • • Well, we -say, even^lf only twenty-five per. cent of ^he 
people ,catT read,.we~can make a good start there. But can we 
accept this tigure? Huch of what we want to .teach with- 
■regard to Health and hygp,ene, sanitati'on, hpmemaking, and 
the like must ^be directed toward the women of the village. 
Unfortunate ly, statistics again. almost invariably show fchat 
the ratio of literate women to literate men in villages 
is very low, perhaps two or three' literate women for every 
ten literate men. In, other words, fewer than ohe-foirth of 
literate villagers ar/e' women. . i- • 

But let's not givoupl Surely we can Start. here. But 
onp final question: Are, the people who .have learned how to' , 

' read still in the habit of reading.?— Again, -statistics seem 

\to bo against usi' Varicfus soci&logicaL studies 'show that 
typical villages no reading whatever .is done by most- 
village rs^'^fho have learned to read, Iargel3^ec3iise_ther<rts 

. nothing/for thr^m' to read, .Exjaocxence-shcws that it does 
not take lonfj_foi^-Re-w--lffce rates to lapse back into ■ 
im-^racyTx'no use i^ .made of 'the reacting^ skill. Thus, 
alihouKh national' averages, can only s.uggesli the circvmstances 

^Ikely to ex3.ot at any given locale, carcfoj. analysis of 
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our Qtatisiiiis probaHly will\ pd5ul Out .that ;our poU^niia]. . ; 
nndinit audience may bo 'an o:vtrom(ily small pa-rt of /Uic -Kenerai 
pljpalation- - pr^Wblj' , Mich. smner-t ton wo expo ^ . 

\ ' Thcrr are many other- cultural considerations yks wcll,_ . 

\What arc tho vlILlagef's-'- attitudes towatd "oUtsicT^rs" who^come. 
Into .the vill^f tojielp them? -Are certaii\ tppl/98 t-aboo7 

' Will those who; can ifead pass on ^hr,ir- knowledge/ to others?. . 
iV-the villagei^s' cHaracteristic; spirit of ;r4si/gnation J90 
sSrong to permit changes- in traditiorjaj. beha|i^r? Have there 
been unsuccessful attempts at adi^lt educAti,oh-a.n iihe pasu 
which'.might affect/the villagers:^ attitude;? ^-(iese ^nd, slmilaf 
que^,tions need -to be considered #en plaart,ing/ a publication 
iprogit-am. ' ,^ ' • ,y ■, .. '1 ' | ' ' | ' '. ' 

bertai^n factors concernih^ pHnted materials Jor our- . " 
J.ntend^ed>udience, however, need no inves^gation.' .-Experience 

' around Hh3\ world has shown that- to ggfin ifeaders we iji^is^ 
offer whatNis. important to the eveTyday lil'e of the ordinary - 
person, andHl?at an easr-tq-read, oarefullMllAistrated • 
book which 'tedche.s- a simple idea .^y means of ati interesting 
story has\ -tihc, iest chaficG of success. , • ' , 



ABOOT YOUR^pADER AND TOURl TOPIC. 



2... FIND! 01^ A 

V/heni you are, satisfied that you. kncirti your intended , 
audience,', moVe a'^ step furthe'y and make sure you _kriow what . 
your reader knows, feels, thi^iks,, ahd^doe^ aboi*. the adeas , 
yo^-idsK to cbmmUriicate. Suppose th^t you jplan^tp-prepare 
pamphlet on the prevetition' of typhoid-fe«t' r or HQ|ne _o_ther/ 
disease .whichW .be introduced into the' system by- means of 
food.or :drink. \ Ask yoUrself these questions.:, . • 



./ 



a) Does th^ reader . know that water .wh?;ch looks clean 
'may neve^heless carry disease? Does he know that / 

. i-nfected bersohs must be iso^-ated? If notTyo^r; 'J 
. topic. mayAbe- prematurej it Will be necessary first' . 
•to commUniWte the more basip ideas to him.^.^- j ^ 

b) ! Does the reVder feel that anjf sickness, is. simply 
' ithe will of. God and that he can do nothing;^ but / 

• resign himself to his Xat^? If so, it^will be , 
nocX'dsary to'^ducate him first to the fact that ■ 
disease and tk' spread of -disease can, be prevented,, 
.and-^h^ it is\rather thb w^ll of God for lam to, 
take necessaryWccautions. 



/'■' 
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c) Docs tlic' reacltir tjunls about cnuoe and cfi't'otj doer, ho 
on.tl>c bnaifi of l)j!ao^pori<snce •ralnl.c Uie cpfoad of 
typhoid fcvcl' wjft)i coniaminitloh of food or wator? 

. If wot, it.wili 'p'robably bo ncc^n-sary firct to help 
• him ahalyTZ.e wliat happens when dlqcasc strikes a 
■ coiranuiiity, T • ' ^ , , ■> 

/ — — ••'•:..! ■ • . •• 

d) Does the reader act in accordan^ with ba^sic rul'es •. 
of hygiene? if not, you- face-the; "task of training 
.him first to provide pure drinkiVig i^ate^r, to dis- 
card the common drinlilng cup, torrevlse his fqod- 
prepairation^Aiiid utensil cleansing^ habits*, to b? ^ 
conotjrncd With personal ihygiene. \ \ .. > 

> i • i '*■•',. \ ■ \ 

We cquid cite examples ad infinitum . Whe sitrtple fact 
'is that your reader will not accept or profit from prisnte.d 
"material's on any given topic unless he is .ready ^pr.it, . 
unless, lie kno^^s, feels,' thinks, arvd "acts with -regard ..to 
the toi)ic" as you assume that he 'shtfuld . And Uhis leads to 
•the next point: Fit your pijoposed topic •i.nto'^an;_Qyer-all 

3. rFIT TOUR TOHC.'INTO AN OVHRALL PIA^ 




, It is a waste .of tike, money, and effort,- to prepare , 
bo'(iks or ■other prirtted 'mat^jrials, on tbpifcs. at tandom^ ♦ 
' without considering the \Te-ptatidns^p to. other Education 
I materials . .^ou run" the TurtHer risk of alienating ^our 
.aujiiencfe} if they have, ^xp^ienc'fed several, attdnpts- on 
-Wur part "to give them books they don 't, want o^ don't 
understand; theylll t^ink twipe. before acceptirig other 
■ njatcrials f foin- you. ' . - , ' 

Your fe.ntire e'Sic'ation program should be int egrated - 
irtcluding lecturer i. extension aJvipe, movies, 1 charts and ^ 
posters, books -and pamphlets", and the like. Pl^n the 

' program so that i-J; presents a step-by-step, unf(jld.ing of 
ejtsentiai knowledge. .Use whatever medium of instruction 

-is: best Suited ffor each step,, biit be' sure thatjyou have 
a well-rbundcd program tcTpresenU Those persons who.' 

• are sophisticated' enough to know,,ahd .act according to « 
yciur basic program of instruction , can skip ovck* it and 
procc-ed to .other material's;. ^ ^~ 



course , a .program of literacy r^raihing 



si.and in isDlaliion. .lou need to be aware of toocrnns of 
A neral/adult -^ducationi cbminunity del^clopnibnt, tealth.^ 



1 ■. \ 
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, ■ . ' rub l3..'ih W.hn.,t. j'Qopla V/.l.3!l Itnn^l 

ftducftl.ion, ngri^"-"'-''^^"'** .t-xlanf.xon, and Un: X\k". .'iirif'.c 
tlieot proin-.-umi' .ii'c ai.imd the is'.-ync! audiciioc, you rfiunk 
know whal. o.(.hi'r!( /uv doinr, and\ inl.ei'.rato Uic varinu:} 
proffniniH an \mc\\ as poHclblt!. At leapt, you muali bo c^artain 
■ thai your prof'ranw do' not run counter to otiR another. 

I4. CONSlPr.H HhMABILi'h AND STYLR 

ifritere? or inab(^rialc 1' or popular ed^^ ^ 
frequently tiold nan conceptions cOAcerhinK tliG reading task, 
Ainoi?G \\\cs,Q inisconcoptionr> are thc\ following-: ^ 

' a:)-TlvTi.roncc an" individual 'hassle am ed to recognize ' , . . 
tho lett'^rs .ofttlio alphabet *^nd is al?le to utter 
the'approprij^Ate spund.^,- he can read.. 

\ ' ^ V : ■ ■ ' f 

■ b) .That becausd a word happens to be withinoa persorx's 
spoken vocabulary he can auk)niaticaliy recognize. ' 
and read .i^t\(^ • ' - ' ' . 

t • ' 7'- • ' 
c) That what sounds simple io the writer wil^L be. simple 

" and easily- iJinde?;'stoocr by the reader.-, / 

» ; 

d>) That evfirything written 'and published mOs't be in-tlie 
^ • best literary style and make use of ohly^ "correct" 

vocabulary.. : ' . / » I • 

e) That "a topic must be, fully and'' complete^Lif covered in' 
GVtry dotaal to become, an acc^^ptable pjablicatioh. 



-81, 



I^say that theca arc mis 



ons because 'experience 



' has shown that hogks written :6n i\4 basis oj^ the'ie iderfs^ 
gene rally 'haye boon unsuci^essf ul. / 

'Utr^adi nii\-impliGs the abilil.y/ to' iTntorpret priniitd 'syinbbls 
in order t<-> get- meaning from theril - not mcnUy the ability to 
producr; a series or (pounds. A |peison. ^"ho-can recognize the" 

-letters of the alf)habct and form^l.^^te the sounds doe^ not ' , 
hoco^oarily fri mCinlnK^ froiji tbcS,o sounds. Anyone who has • / 

/lj7:it^ned t(f Ih^vlaborrd rJTorbs of r.mh a person in iVi;^ 
atWmptj) at read-inp oannol;J-aal lb i^^.coguizc this i'act. 
Take for exKmi^U a*r>:iinf>3.': 3r-j:rbcnc}' in Turkis)u Vvi: lu-hrd 
atTcmpf.? "^Ui'il^^jound ixk(" Ihiir. '| 



-A 
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ihe-behr:i'-l,<;h'-Uii-i'''. ' - 
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I'uh.l.j .»h. Wha), fviop3/! Wm it^Acl 

For'ihc ir;uji.M* Uiere .u; little, U: ;iny, -rt'lation:;f)j.p 
bcitteen the .([^uim^lalavt; i;qiiiulo ol* lottery arul iiie nour/Jc; - 
of th« wonl.s ill the nenterice, -^Bugon inlor erkcruleri b:i.ttl"» 
("TocUny Uk- work wan rinifihcci quicJcly")- After the. lott^ir- ; 
caller h,ir> strUj;i^lb(J laborioucly thirou/^h What looks to uo 
like ati oxti^eincly simp3.o sentence, every word of * which 
certainly In in h.ln spoken vocabulary,, ho is stiil at a 
losy ap to what the yymbolB are nupposed to mean. Granted, 
counties*?; persons have indeed learned to read by thin 
metliod, but think U)e frustrations" involved, and the 
tremendoun* perseverance ancj^ concentration necessary to 
^;ain reading; skill tliis mean's. Few new readers can take 
it • V 

Widespread experience has shewn that iihe d.evelopment 
of re^djjig skill is mL^re successful if . the reader is helped, 
to build up an initial sight vocabulary of familiar words,. 
He sees the same wprd again arid again in various* Contexts 
and soon learns to recognize the' word at sight. Each new 
word and word form is similarly intiroduced careftilly and 
.individually with the help of pictures and., context clues. 
When the reader lias developed a basic sight vocabulary, 
he is. taught to use the phonetic approach as a supplementary , 
word-attack skill# . .• - 

Although. it is probably unwise for me t6 make only 
several such broad,^ general statements with regard to a 
particular method of reading instruction, we. cannot discuss 
it further here. Suffice it to say that we need to know 
which words and word forms are most frequently ^sed in a 
language so that we have a basis on which to build a 
functional sight vocabulary. . 

An example'^'of linguistic research which served as a . 
basis for a literacy training program i& l^utt carried on 
in connection wi{;h the Turkish Anrcd Forces Literacy 
Training ^fojcct* Based on a count of approximately 
2^0,000 recorded words spoken by illiterate or semi- 
literate persons and vc-rified. by comparison with a 
saBplinp, of nearly ?,0O0,(XX) running written words, the 
rcsultinr^ list of ?00 word stems accounts for moi^e than 
ninety per cent of tYc ntems counted*. Xhis means that the 
bacio ].ir;t'or JOO word stems includes nine out of every ^ 
f/in wordr^ uried by- p^ rr.ons from whom the sample was 
^yall';er''.d. Thir; 3.n:;t of w(Jr<ls, then, which represents* the 
bulk of trie r;poken//<)cabwlary of illiterate or semi- 
lit^.ratc? villagers, can :;e!"V(: as a jmiuIc for the acli.ction 
of vochhuh'ivy to he u?jed in publications fx>r the vail age 



Jo^f E. IM.orco, A Frr?q uoncy fount oC Turkirdi Wov<h; ^ Ankai\n 
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that Uk vi>nln inunl Ix^- jiitrodtic^^d iiilo Dvi writt.fjh nui Serial 
carefully f:o that Urn rncaiun(.v j.» Imnu'ciiatoly clear, an?J 

With a tt;%T^i as ^ giu.(1r Wo wll-i'-nyoid. such flowo^ry, : 

Iniif^ua^t^ at; used in the Tollowing conteiice, b<;cawria most 
of tf>! wojf*dG> ai*o not commonly used anri .wotild Ix; absent from 
the *lif;t«t^ A doctor or otK; r" educated persons would probably 
.undcrfjlaiul mc^if I cay, '"The phiysicianls sedulous application 
of conv^rntional diagnostic techniques elicited conclusive • 
•evidence of infestation by anopliiriftfrm parasites" i But... . 
tlic woni list would telp us to use .a dear jsirapjc statemeat 
for the* unskilled reader^ "He had lice"^» 

But inhere is more to a simple style of writing than 
tl^G vocabulary^ Sentences must ;be "brief • and to'the pointy 
without niunerous modifying phrases* and clauses* A person 
who is not highly skilled as a- reader cannot retain all 
the strands of thought in a lengthy, complex sentence and 
get ihxj coirnjlipated meaning intended by the writer* If 
you follow closely, you can get the ideas intended by the 
writer cf -this ccntencef "In' spite of every. precaution which 
had been taken during more than two weeks* care that left 
everyone exliausted, -the ppor boy's lilness- took a turn- 
for the worse and the saddened family stood silently by 
as life ebbed slowly from his body*" How much easier is 
it to keep tin i?lfeas straight and to understand them by nieatis \^ 
of a series of sKort, single-.thought sentences: "Two weeks 
passed. ,Ev6iyc5he. helped* I'hey'were all very tired* But 
the boy became sicker. The next 'da!y he died. Everyone 
was sad*"" * * , 

• "Style I" you say, "the'' style it, terrible^ it's stilted I" 
Stilted for whom? For the educated, sophisticated reader, 
perhaps, but. definitely not ".for the unskilled readeri Ho will 
read, understand, and "be satisfied* I do not mean to inply 
that, good writing should be- tossed to the winds, but it 
resolves down to tiiis: If we need to choose between high 
liV-rary stylo and short, clear sentences, we really have but 
one choice. Wo can introduce our readers to better literary 
style" when their reading; ability improves* 

Similarly, purists tell us that wo simply, dare not use 
c<?rtain worcKs bocause^ tfey are not "correct", even thouifn 
they arcr us^d by common villai'.e people irtionevcr th^:y ;.'peak* 
Our first objective is tp he uixlerstood h\ v^iiat wf* have to 
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- -skiy, ami if this r^H^dxen asiirif^ ati occ;un.ornL wonl wljic.h 
bcar« the taint ol* olau^ or colldquialiam, ai^ain wo have 
no. cUoicc but to use xt. Perhaps wc can.iexich tHn more 
acceptable term alonj^ with, the more xomMon . one, o^t ^w<- 
cannot communicate with people if we canqpt »ise the 
lanpnar,o they speak. - ' 

. Further, wo should use,, direct speech and the <-ictivQ 
voice when writing for- unsk£Lied readers* (iti fact, 
this is not a bad rule' to follow When writing for any 
type of reader!) Instead of saying, "It was observed tliat^ 
he had some sort of disease", come out directly and* say, • 
' "He was sick." Rather than' "The* books were givea out by 
the teacher"^', use the active voice: "The teacher gave^ out 
, the books," ' ' . . - . - 

$. -KNOW WHAT ILLUSTRATIONS CAN DO FOR TOUR PUBLICATION 

Jn tte past, book illustrations have too^often been 
thouglit of sinply as decorations, as something to dress • ^ 
up an otherwise drab looking publication* Pictures were 
placed, whereever there, happeoed jLo-J^ c^space on. a p ag^y-^ — - — 
with rio. .particular reference to the text* There can be 
no question "that illustrations serve a useful purpose 
if they make .a book moyo attractive, but they must jdb . 
more than this in printed materials which are supppsed 
• to be teaching tooisi They slfould be integral, parts 
of the book, serving (a) to^prp^ide further information 
and detail not contained in tfe text,^ and (b) to explain 
the text and relate it to th^ experience of the reader* 
These purposes make the *use of illustrations of 'utmost 
importance in- printed liiaterial for- persons who have 
limited reading skill. Because" the reading vocabulary 
of the unskilLod reader is much more limited than his 

\ speaking vocabulary, and far below his levcfl of und er- 

. standing, iilustrati'ons ard used to supply what, the 

text cannot." For example, , it would be iiq^ossible- . " . 
' with' a limited vocabulary to describe in detail what 
^oes.on when a health officer vaccinates^ against a given 
/disease. A well-planned picture and a .minimum pf tbxt 
/ can present the necessary information. 'Siirp-larly, 
/ nppi'^fh'^nsion, joy, sadness, remorse, and similar cmoticms, 
. wiuch coiiid not possibly be described adoquately in the 
text, arc commnninAted clearly by means of ajppropriate 
pictures* . . 
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©f poiirsG^ If picturcs are to be integral parts of ^ 
the book^ they must be conceived of and planned at the 
sajne \ime. that the text is developed;. The .writer and . 
artist-must work- together -as a team in one of— two waysi 
the ttwo may develop the bopk together; f-rom the outset^ 
or, if the writer is capable , ^ he may envision the 
iiuctssai'i' pictures a n^. call oh the iLbustrator to 
produce pictures according to Jjis exaqt and detailed » - 
specifications* The method which, works, best will depend 
updn the indivixluals involved. 

It is difficult to atbenpt a corrplete list of 
principles concerning illustrations because they will 
vary with* the type of publication and with the persons 
involved in their preparation. However, when • you plan 
illustrations, bear in mind the following : 

a) The illustration should be planned as an Integral 
part of the bobk> with specific .teaching aims - 

i . not sinply as an kfterthought kidded to dress up 
^ the. appearance, . . 

b) The Illustration should take^lhto account the^ 
knowledge and past experience of the Intended 

, audience so , that" the reader (not the writer^s 
colleagues) can understand and interpret It and 
relate it .to the text* 

c) The illustration should be^ placed on the page 

in relation to the tfext in ffuch a way that thd v 
reader cannot overlook it* / \^ 

•d^JTho illustration shbuld J&fc specific in its" treatment 
SQ that dup,l interpretation or secondary inference 
isNot. likely. ' ^- ' - 

c) The illustration should be completely accurate. 

f) The iUustrktibn should avoid pictures* of objects . 
or actions whxch are taboo or offensive to the 
intended .audience • 

g) The illustration Should be limited to essential 

^ objects so as not to confuse by unnecessary de^tail* 



\ 
\ 
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h)' Tho illiuitrat.ioii {Cbould'be px\?fjc^nLed realist jjcaily 
If color df} used., O'uil color & desirable, but aloo 
vei?y e^iensive. If only one color plurj black is ' V> 
. — used/'preat cai^e mus b ba- exe-rclaexJ-'Wcause un^^ — 

sophistxcat«?d readcu's xlo not* accept red gra3sj> green 
hnir'^ blue lie^t^,. ur wlirxle^^ v bir. J i iciy occur throu(;h ~ 



careless use <?£ coIdi^c)^ . ^ ^ 

Fui'ther discussion of these guidelines is hot possible' 
here. However,, one xmp^orlani^ point should be stressed - you-r 
artist must'^be as thorouglily familiar wit H your intended 
audience .as, your wri^r-. ' - . 

6^ .PUN YOm;PUBLICAT.ION-' . ' . | - . 

. At least four peqple ax^e involved in the final jplanning 
of ah effective' publication-: . i . J- ^ 



a) The-^edito$^;who Icnox^ the over-^all aims, 'objjectives, 
and metriodr.N of yauv odUcational plan and v*i,b is, 

' familial' with layout, design., art techniques, and 
printing techniqiiea to be emploj'edn (He- may be 
assisted by a designer or art director Ifhoj is. 
especinlly conc£xned. uith the art arid desijgn. ) 

b) The technical, jsxi^e.rt. -. who is responsible :5or checking 
that information, of a technical nature is^^^accurate j 
in both text and ilii'strations • / |jf - 



c) the writer , who is skilled at >n:iting. specifically ; 
for your intended audience « — / — 

d) The illustrator J who knows your intended audience^ 
^ and who knoifs_hgQL.t(L.p^^^^ artwork for various 

printing' techniques » ■ J 

In practical situations it prob^Lbljr will hot be possible 
for. you -to find jieams^ composed of all the necessary experts, 
but bear in mind that these fuxicbions must be /carried out^ 
by someone who, if he. docs not have the. necessary 
qualifications at the oulr^t,- wfll need to. aqijniTe them* . 

^ Of jcourse. ypur plan:; muot inclut'^? (^nndderatioh of 
how the book is bo be 'jis{/i\ibutc/^l y^ul vire<^^ 1^^ it to bo 
sold,, or ^distributed f '^e of chari^,€V Is M intended bo • ^ 
circulate amorjg many re^d(n\';,. or f!ht)uld each xv.ader.have 
his own copy? Is the hor^k intended J'ov ur,o, In classei^, or 



n.n Jiiiilvhhial roncUnf^? WIU Uu- hook b< Xnlroduor^i U 



►rk* r, or wm il, «:Lmply^b(} harulr^l in Ihim? Will ibo 
; book be ujrcd in conncctTorTwiU'i niovir;;, i)or;U:n5, l(^ct,ur<.s, 

dipcussion groups? The a!ir»vfGrn Uy these que .st.Lon:5, 
- "dbvlqfelyy w.>l;r affpot (rho naiurc ot " your piib llx^aid-Qii. : 



Sxperiencc iri many .couiUrlcK sug(^ci>t.s that bookr; 
^intended for' ticw liteirVt^erv t?huuJ.d be .brief --^ ab)Ul. 
pages — wrtrf one uncompj uraiod. c(=ntral .theme in Uie book 
^ and no more than one. sinf^o incident per pafjc. l;\lfty per- 
ceiit or more, of the- book shaaW be devofced to ilLustjfations 
^ which support and exUjnd'thc text, and the text>>feet in .| 
Large ^' readable t.yi>e /diould be arrahf;Gd so as to , ; - J . 
facilitate meaning: each line- of type should not nccessarii/ 
extend to the infirgin^ b.ut it should bx^eak wherever the 
. . thought of the passage naturally pauses." Of course, as ^ 
;;eading. skill increases, transition to the more^diff^cult ' 
f . conventional format can be effected. • , . ^* . . * 

An additional area to consider in- planning is design 
- and layout. A costly misconception, held by*>many persons 
, is that .in the* interest of economy no spa.ce shoiild be . 
"waiited" in printe-d materials,, „Cpantlass. thousands of 
persons .learninl; to read have been discouraged because 
^the book^ they have tried to read appear to them to be too 
^ formidable. The unskilled x reader needs to be convinced 
that a/book*is not. too difficult for him, and he needs ^ 
to feil f,red[uently ^ in fact, every 'time he turns a page r--, 
that he has accomplished something. We can ateommodate the 
reader along jbh'ese Tines with attractive, open pages'^ with 
X -wide margins and plenty of "Vhite space". The importance 
of the "psychological factors j.nvolved in ^iclping the 
reader in this way full y vjarrants the additio nal ' qecessary 
I — — expenditiire^TfOiqpape r . ^ ' . " 



. . ^ Book-production- teams must. be. (iware -of the Ways in \^ich 
^ materials are printed, ancl.pian accordir^ly* They must kr|ow 

the size of the sheet on which the book is to be printed, 
the^. number of folds po^sibl^ or desired^-and the ultimate ' 
, -^ize-of -th^ /fihished book^ Depending upon ihe sifce-of the 
page and the. .size of the press to be used, it is x 
. \ ' ordinaril;^ most Economical to plan in -terms of sixteen 
page forms, eight pages. on each side of the .^heet. Iri 
" , planning, a "dummy" of the boolc noeds; to be prepared soj 
that all members of the production team can visuald.^e 
I . * . the general layout and appearance of Ihe boo3ctlho "dumin 

• '"o . . ■ • . ..... 
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Is. made up of tJie exact niiml^r of 1 paces ap the finishofj 
book (including the covers if tthejr are to-be- printed on 
the same/paper .a3 the body of the] book) j it shows in 
roafeh- sKC'tchesJiow each page ^<if' t|i6 book viH be laid out. 
Of cQurse/ if .a separate .-cover' oii stiff er .paper 'ip planned 
and.thl^ is always dejSira ble*--^^'yTe covers will be printed 
"sepafetel^^ 



?in&lly; of oov>i^e, althoug 
MatiM it at this riotnty'^yoa v 
' cost jof yoiir intended publicati^ 
- budget to f it your publications 
to fit your budget 



we 'carVido no more^ than * 
Ll need to consider the 

and either plap^your 
>r plan your publications 



7. /EEEPARE YOUR MNUSCRIP5E AND/ ILLUSTRATIONS 

Whea all detailed p3anning/has been completed, jrou are^ 
^ady to go to- work in eagrnesti As is evident f rom what 
has been said, thfs is' n6t_an»psyjta5kj it requires close 
cooperation among editor, wriijery technical e^ert, and 
artist > and constant, checking'/and reche eking. When all 
are satisfied that the- integrlted text and illjistrations 
are r'^^ady.in draft and sketchy fortny we.' tnbve on to the 
' rieict stop* 



"8;— TRE^TEsr mm mtiir-ials- 



Before 'We go to the- expfnse of preparing final &rt-, 
work" and of^^.printing and bmding our ^^publication, we need 
-evidence, that what we have /prepared will actually_be read 



. and be useful. We need 
interested in our book,' 
it, if they believe that.- 
and firaiiy,^if the^lJook,^ 
change ttiblr id^^ as and h« 



enow if pur intended readers are ^ 
thsy can read;; and understand . 
[l:^- subject is.inportant to theirr, 
fives pjpondsejpf helping them 
fe anticipate.. 



Ideally, a piibllcaVion team%hould include a x^e search 
departiifcnt. which can conduct carefully controlled 
experiments to elicit -ffliis information.^ Lacking" such^ " 
experts^ the least we JUiaulil'do is to select a nwnber of • 
-tr^>iealHf«aders--and"^rQ^^ to a preliminary 

copy of th e - bo o k' (inc i.- uding typed o r hand^^lettert ^ d tej ^ t a nd~ 
detailed. artist^ s akytches). Reactions should be recorded 
on the basis of an^ iptcrview which* asks such questions as: 



' a 



) Did you readf^hs book? (If not, why -note?) 
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b) tl^.bhcro any part you jdid not .understand or that o . 
' wacsn't clear to you? . - • 

c) you liJcG tl)Q story? (if not, vhy not?) 

M'- ^'h\c\\ part did you like best? Why? ^ 



e) 1^0 ybuo like tho pictures? (If not, why not?.) 

e) Did you read "the story to anyone felse? To whom? 

,h) you think Q;thq:s vj^uld be interested ip the story? 

1) -If you were to tell the main points of the atoiy' to 
someone else, what would you say? 

^ ton cannot,: of course, find out in advance whether your 
book will change the attitudes and habits of your readers,' "but 
answers to quest ions. such -as those listed above will suggest, 
errors and areas of weakness which need to be 'corrected, and • 
they will give you soke clue, at least, to the possible 
effectiveness of your bookr S 

. 9^ WORK WITH THE . PRDli.lJl 

' ' ^ 0 

~ ATT.9ng last, when necessary revisions have'b^en made, 
^nd the artist has prepared final artwork, you ;are ready to 
go \p press. But the job is by no means out of your hands • 
Your production team, through the editor, must give detailed 
instructions to -the typesetter corKjerning- size and. style of ^ 
tjrpe, length of line, spacing, and the. like, and you m^st 
Instruct the engraver with regaitJ to siae .and .dimension of 
pictur§s« Galley proofs must be read and marked for 
corrections by writer and editor and ttie entire production 
team musi^ check engraver ^s proofs • . ^ 

♦When all corrections have bben mad^, you should^make a 
."paste-up dwmny?' of the book, that is, pastfe the type ^nd 
pictures in place , on each page in .order to check ihkt every* 
thing is as plaiShed. Then, finaH;>r^ th§. jirinter^ can^get -th^ 
pr^bses ro llingt — — ^ " . 



.lO.* /DISTRIBUTE, RB-TEST' AND' REVISE «)im PUBLICATION 

There is an old saying which' says, "The proof of the 
pudding is the, eating thereof," So also, the prpof of /the 
value of ypur pri.nted materials is the ' reading arfel use^ 
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tho:rcof When the m+.^rinl3. have )?uun diGtidbutbd^.-^ndT. ' * 
put into ucur ac<:ordingvto your plan, you ytouid makn a ^ ^ 
carorul, long-rapt^c study pf how tha book Is acc(ipted , 
And usod^^Gut redactions of M broad-cro3£^scctiori ^ 
*yom' readers "^to q.^ejjtions r,ijmilar to thoso UGCid^iri your ^ 

-prc>-t c s.t an d ^ wtu'm.i^friciunt tim e has c ^apocd, dctc mtn^ — 

whether your tnx>k has Ij^f n^^ucceaslUil^itr'helpif^ 
: peopled At-tlt^uddG \ind habitsi .Then iiot§^ tho shortpo^ 
of yoiu' book ancT^tb'r discard or revise it so thlit you 
.can provide your r^iaders^vjith ■ the most effective printed 
materials on a cot^inuing l)^!*^^ * 

IN'coNCLUvSION " ^ ' * " * 

Publishing -new literates is an exceedingly complf^ 
task. ^ Counties^ groups all over the world have risen to 
the task and have ejqpei^iehced varying^degrees of success. ■ 
There can be li.ttle doubt> however, that those ^ho .have • 
been unsuccessful have failed because they havc^ ignored 
^or overlooked qno or more*. of the ten* basic matte Sr^. out^ 
lined in this papr which must be attended to by %^os6 who 
wish to publish what*" people wiH read* , r>« 



TEACHER TRAINING AND PERSONNEL SELECTION 
Touran Ehteshami* 



It is almost a year that the new program of the .Land . 

-Referm -has- b een~intr-oduc©d-4>o"-^tbe-:peijple_JiE- JEca^^ : . . 

Imperial M.ajesty the Shah. The introduction of this .pro- 
gram- has made mar^ responsible people aware of the fact . 
that it the 'three-fourths of' Iran's population which is 
illiterate wants to become- intelligent producers and bet- 
ter citi-zens, they have to "become literate. For this and 
many* other reasons we teacheirs believe that any program , 
for the improvement and development of Iran depends tp^a 
great extent upon educatibfi. ^ Furthermore, a literacy"/ . ■ 
training, program must' acconpany any other program that 
deals with such problems. We teatjhers .also see .where we , 
come into the, nictur^. of this vast area of activities. ■ 

» Ndbody can deny that -one of the most?, import^t fiac- ^ . 
tors leading to success in -a development program is.;educar. / 
tion of the people concerned and involve^ in it; Unless. • « 
the recipients of the land, the f-reedom, and ^ all other 
blossings which go hand-iii-hand with the land reform are 
educated enough, they can not fully .appreciate 'or develop 
this prograh to i^s full capacity^ . , ■ 

To us IraniatiB it is«clear *that our first step % the 
road to progress is to fight" illit§racy in rural and urban • ■ 
areas and then to carry, on an extensive educational prop 
gram for oub less educated brothers and sisters. Of course,, 
we hope to integrate a great deal of education with our 
literacy campaign but-, Nevertheless, our Immediate and 
urgent need is" development of ah effective literacy pro- v !u 
gram'. ■ " . . 

1 ' 

Today, I should like to discuss briefly tl\e. impli- 
cations which a literacy training program. holds for the 
area of teacher training.: I' should lijce -to base my dis- . 
cussion on the following' seven questions: 



' ""^Miss Ehteshami sferved as a resource person in the 

Scm.inar session on Tqacher Selection and Teacher Training 

and presented this paper in summary form at that session._ 

; ■ — : — 7=^4- . • ' . ' " ' 
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is the Primary School tdacher handicapped "as a^.teaoh6r. 
of adult Education felasises? • ' * ' * ' 



Br What other literate persons that may be drafted to 
assist in**1i3aching* adults? * . * ^ ^ 

^\ Could ^"university andnhigh school students be of .serv- 
ice during their vacations?^ . • * • - 



D, What training is needejd and for .'what^ period of tirfe? 

E, What subjects should be incl'flfdsxi in the,,C9\n*se rcontent?'^ 

F, Does the personality of the teacher play an important . 
role, in his selection? . What aref his^dut'ies and.respgn-^^ 

sibiiities? , / " « ' • - a. 

/ ^""-""^ * ' ^' 

What initiative should the gbverriment take in trainingt, 
teachers'^ ' , * • \ - * ' 

Before any training of. any kind begins, * the ^t^chei; 
trainers should be clear about the aim or aims of eauca- 
tion and training, in order to be' able to ^JLscn the ways 
and means of reaching .-on* attaining" thofee goals. ' ^ • 



Adidiri^ducation xn "^hzs era nas more than just the 
one aim of tea»cMng the alphabet to men and 'w6mei4i It ^has 
other purposes such* ai^- thg. following: 

1# To help adults 'acquire basic skills such as the . 

2.'To*h~elp adults becqmr t^^etter*" citizens .and to 'be- 
come better producers »^ and consumers, 

" — 3. To help udults to* better' their own and their de- 
perjdents^' living conditions. 

^' • , . • , . 

ii. To help adults understand ^he outside world, espe- 
cially the impact of scientific developments and new. social 
values . » 



I think we. can all agree that the training of .teachers 
for adult *educ5i tion must somehow be different frpm the * 
training for ordinary school teaching or /fijom training in. 
the methods used in secondary or elementary classro^jis. 
We shall now go back to our seven guiderlihe questions^ and- 
discuss our problems as well as . the suggestions* offered, for 
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each part : • 1 ' * o - • ' ^ 

a,, Is the Pr^ry^ Teachor /riandicapped ? 

' [ ' " / X. * - r ^ ' * 

. The answer, is '^yes" and "no", "No^*^, beca,\\s^o as 

teacher his business^. is teachiogj he should be able- to 

teach in different' situations . And,"yes'^ because': 



/I. The primary teacher, if trained, has been. trained 
and has been' using his training with elemontary childi^eri *and 
not;adults. ' There 4s a. great deal of difference. in teaching 
these^t^Q^groug^s • ^ '(It should bo mentioned at this point . 
that so far' ln^ran ffon5^ecoti(fepy^ciiO^^ has ven- , ! 

tured to -teach in adult education classes ^"^'tTSt^i:S'Why:,j:!R_j^ 
.this "discusjsion we rr^bntion the cleiliontar^ teachers c.ily^.-) , 

2. Thevprimat'y teachers ,who, as graduates, of secondary 
^schools are^he bettcr-edUcated teachers, arc younger than 
the adults tney;are to toacbi, Thope who ^ro older are in 
most cases ncxiher well educated* nor .well qualified for thd' 
job. (The question of relative iges of £cachcr 'and Iparner 
is an Important \ociol6'gical factor in'Iran.^) " 

^3f Xoung teachers have' neither the training nor the 
p^vicncc t a work with illiterate adults. .The teacher 
work so far has' been full-time teaching in the prdniary 
schools, -if ho wants or ndeds^eittra money he may apply 
for a part-time- job (usually after his day's work) id one 
^of -the--adui±__cducation^'Classes. , This practice has'' not 
been very benef iciaX~i«? -tlja teachers, 'although their, afd\ilt''S 
students have definitclynieat^ned-how to read and write. i- 
. ^^ \ ^ 

Another handicap of young elementary* school teach- ' 
ors is reluctanai of the advit pi^pils "to 'study under them. 
This might be due to jihyncsfi, pride, 'prejudice, 6r other 
^poryonal- reasons. ? r ^ » ' 

Suggestions. . -Procedurds. for the selection ^f primary 
school teachers to sorye^ as teachers of aciult clas.sbs ncpd'^ 
to be impi*ov6d\ Candidates should not merely bo^ "in need of 
additional money whic^ can be earned, but. thpy sho\4lci\'give 
evidence of real interest, in, and. qualifications^ for, the 
work of. teaching adultsi» ;Jn addition they must be will- 
ing to participate in. special ^training clasj^db^ 

B. ^]ti^g- Literate :Pors ens" Wh(i May Bd'^Brafted for the.Work ^ 

' ' ' • " «»• 
Certainly thoi^c/ are many other literate persons, par- 
ticularly in ui^ban siroas, who. might be enlisted for -the 
work of teaching illiterate adults, ^These can be ^f ound par- 
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^ticularly among members of the various vomon^s groups who 
have ^.Ittic to devote to such activities. When such people 
volilnteer as teachers they must be screened so 'ohat conly 
those with "ohe following qua'^ifications will actually bp • 
'permitted to^ tqach: 

* ' 1. A 'sincere interest in teaching and in helping' . 
others. / * - '* ' 

2. V/illingness to participate in training courses. - - 

3i Determination to take t^$5 jo6 sqfiously and to ' , 
take pride in the work. \ 

h% Faith in ultimate results tov^be achieved toward 
the progress of human beings. " . \ ^ • 

.5. Ability to 3how respect for^fellcE^ human beings 
who' arc loss fortunate. \^ * 

Suggestions-. Volunteers need to participate in train- 
ing courses which emphasize the qualities referred to above.. 
Particularly their initial teaching efforts* should be . 
closely 3upcrvisod for the piirpose of improving their - . 
Jkills as teachers: of adxilts* Volunteers who .cannot dc- ^ 
vote sufficient time for re \iv "teaching duties should bo 
used as resource persons dn^ upportcrs of the program* 

C High School arid Universit . Students, as Teachers of Adults' . 

.^specially those" students who indicate that they wish 
to become teachers should be enlisted as yoluiiteer teach- 
ers. They will thereby gain experience .while -they are^ 
still students and as a result ^will :be better trained when 
they become regular teachers after their graduation. The 
same .qualifications as suggested above apply to student ^ 
voiSihteers, but because of the youth of the students^ . 
special oiTiphasis must ^ba placed on selection "of mature 

. studetits • " " : r . . 

' » • ij 

D; graining Courses *^ - 

* -. , ' ' ' * 

^ It is clear that there must' be special training 
courses for prepal'ing. tjiose ,who wish to teach ' adults,* 
whether thoy are trained prim:iry school teachers or vol- 
unteers oJT one so^rt or' another* However, the following 
general considerations should be borne in mind, with regard 
to these co\u*ses:. ^ " 

l* There should bo" separate training courses for the ^ 



various types of te?.chers (i.e., primary school teachers, 
students, volunteers) because their backgrounds are mark- 
edly different. ' * . - • 

* 

2. The courses should not be extended- over a long • 
period of time, bjit concentrated and to the point. They 
-should bo of six to ten weeks duration. 

. 3., Instructors tnust be well qualified in the aisa of 
adult education and shoiiLd be chosen v/ell'in ftdvance of . 
thb^'-outset of the courses so that they can make special 
-preparation' for teaching them. 

km Those responsible for the courses must plan the 
.entire program, the 'course content, time schedules, and 
the'^like", well in' advance, • ' * • . ' 

/. ^. TciQtt should* be careful ^supervision of* the teacher 
training classes by those responsible for the courseS4f 

*6» Initial training courses ahould.be followed up by a 
planned program *of in-service courses. 

7. ^Special training courses should be conducted for 




S. Cours^. Content 



As noted above, those perStons selected to teach adxilts 
must pdscess'an interest in teaching and particularly- an 
interest in and an'unde^tanding of adults and their needs. 
The special. training courses for those who are to teach 
adults must be slanted toward the special problems of teach 
ing this type of learner. "In general, these. training 
courses v/ill include the following: , " 

1. Psychology and sociology of rural illiterate peo- 
ple, (This applies also to those who will teach in ciibie's 
because many of. the tirban illiterate adults have lately • 
come from thp rural arfeas. Of course, the content for . 
.-those who xvill teach in cities ^^rill bo modified to deal 
with the special psychological and sociological factors 
affecting the urban illiterate adults) 

o 

I 2. Educational- psychology, with emphasis on adult 
learning, » ^ 

3. Methods of teaching the 3 R's and other school 
subjects to adults t 

/•no " 
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kf Methods of using audio-visual and other, teaching 

aids. * . ' 

, • . . ' 

c 

Aiins and objectives to be achieved in teaching . 

adults .r* ^ ' 

/ - . ' " ' , 

6. Special study of the needs of adult learners (so- 
cial, ph;/sicai,^ental,_£ola^tical obcupational, agricul-f 
tural, and the like)* '~ : — 

7, Individual professiphal- guidance to. the teacher-in- 
trainia^: by the course- instructor ^ "-^ 

F« Personality of €he Teacher 

Educational textbooks are full of the desirable 
qualifications which any te^ichcr, whether for young chil- 
dren or f-or adults, must possess, such as integrity," lead- 
ership qualities, proficiency in subject -ny^.ttcr^ imaigina- 
tion, and the like. But the taacher of adult classefi 
needs more than these -ordlaary quai^xesj he needs to have . 
a-thorou^h understandings of the problems and conditions, 
the hopes and expectations of those he will teach, ^nd the 
ability encourage and assist them in the face of adversity 
and • frustration. 

The firmer or the carpenter or the housewife who is. 
ready to devote time and effort to atteiniing a- literacy 
training class comes full of hopes and Expectations • He 
considers literacy as the key to success and the teacher 
of the class the personificatioa of all his hope's • "The 
adult learners ^ expectations, though all basically- the. 
s^ame> vary in specific detail. The farmer dreams of being 
able as 1 result of his nofwly-acquired literacy to , produce 
more cx'ops anh thereby earn- more money. The artisan ■ 
dreams^ of better job opportunities/' increased wages, and 
better living conditions. Tile 'housewife dreams of a bet- 
tor home, healthy family,. and. educated children. Ail 
these dreams depend fpr fulfilment on the tgacher'^who will 
help the learners become literate; he must at the same time 
be sympathetic, helpful, and encouraging and also be the 
realist who skillfully points out that literacy alone is 
not some sort of magic, that perseverance and hard work 
must go hand-in-hand with literacy skill to T.nke the dreams 
come true, ' . 

* 

Of course, we know that the high e3^>ectations of the 
illiterate learners are not justif ied. But whether we edu- 
cators accept' the fact* or not, the seventy-five per cent of 
our population which represents the illiterate- group heart 
ily hold to such expectations, .Perhaps the best example of 
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' their faitH in education is that the desire of illiterate 
-Villagers, tr send their children to school is.^unquenchable. 
It is^theref ore imperative that the teacher who goes into 
annadult olass net only know how to teach the .alphabet,, 
but 'that he have the personality which ^all equip him to 
meet these e;q)ectaticns. The successful ■ 'leachei ' mubl pub-= 
— sess~Dersonalitjr traits which will enable him to: , 

'1. Maintain a friendly 'and' 'sympathetic attitude at*all 
times', ' . - *' ' " ^ ^ ^ 

2. Help the adult learners see that, literacy alone 
cannot improve conditions, but., rather that literacy skill 
enablQ9 theri zo gain more ^owiedge in th^ir work tJhich ;in 
- torn will help them improve their lot. 

^3. Guide the lear.ners to the realisation that they 
are members of the community and as such they have a need 
to knrvj and understand their country,, its people and, his- 
tory, and the need for cooperation within the country for 
•the- betterment of living, conditions.. ' 

h. S^ir the le^ners to the realization that literacy 
is a means' rather than an end to the realization of their 
expectation-.' For example, - , ..^ 

a. they shoald be led to see that reading and 'Writing 
I . will help them have better communication with 
' ' others and will enable them to i»ead newspapers and 
to understand what they hear on the radio, 

V 

fa. they should be led to realize that education will 
enablQ them tc .contribute to the overall develop- 
ment pr<?gram of their country, \ 

C. they should be-^shown that thei^ own education 
equips them to" encouirage and assist their own 
children in their studies so that their children's 
future might be brighter than their own, 

d. "they should be helped to realize that their edu- 

cation will enable them to be less 'dependent on 
others, 

e. they should be lead to see «that education makes it 
possible for them to becomis better citisens of 
their community. '* , 

One may very well ask what all this has to do with the^ 
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personality of the te^ch^r. £ooHs on .methods of teach-ing 
usually refer to the subject matter' of specific courses . - 
and how to impar-o this -knowledga.to the students,, but -the , 
books do not refer to thp kinds of things mentioned" above • 
_,We; expect thatvtl.e teacher condidates selected as -teachers 
of adults will have the necessaiy general Icnowledge, but 
he must also have -enough good coMfin-^sen'se Bxid the person- 
ality traits necessat^ to persevere and. to impart the prop- 
er attitudes to. the adult learners along with the^academio" 
subjects. With such a personality the'teacher will be suc- 
cessful as a teacher of adults even if he is weak as a 
teacher of subject matter. The personality. ;bf :aa_ad\3lt 
class te^icher is a more conspicuous factor than h^^knowl- 
edge or skills.^ Experience has shown that this ,is a fact 
that cannot" be denied*-, ^ ' .: . - . 

G.- What initiative" the Government • Should Take • • • 

The government shoijld * take .the initiative in organ-, 
iziris programs of adult classes, including literacy train- 
ing, on a nationwide .scale, it should also take the .ini- 
.tiatlve in establishing 'courses for training adult educa- 
tion leaders and teachers in .various centers throughout the 
country/ This will awaken .'citizens to a recognition of •the 
great;;need in this respect and encourage volunteers who 
are willing to become teacher Sc ^ , * . 

* The governmont should encourage the training of . local 
people, for service in their own communities and of super- 
visors from provincial areas- for work; in their own prov- 
inces. Suf^ervision in any i*ield of training can be much 
more useful if exercised on a Jbcal baisis than if super- ^ 
visors and teachers ^e s^t to remote villages from tje 
large cities. Local persons who feel re sponsible^ for the 
betterment of th.eir 'own communities cah serve much more 
effectively than putsiders without ties to the- people and 
families or to the community at large. 

Teacher training,-, preparation of . course, content-, and- 
-the preparation of teaching materials and teaching aids' 
should be in the province of the central gpvcarnment, al- ■ 
though local initiative in these respects within the gon- 
erai framework set out by the central goverwnent shQuld 
be encouraged. Only the central government is in. a posi- 
tion to coordinate- activities and provide haxmony and unity 
among the varied . situations -iihroughout the country in or- 
der to develop unified programs. 
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.CONCLUDING REMARKS: BT DEIEGATES ' ' - 

Hasan Serinken (Turkey) 

' " '^■ i 

I would like tp tharik_ CENTO for bringing, us here together * 

. specially for ^ the purpose of exchanging views in order to • 
Identifjr:* ■ the problems of illiteracy in regional ''fcountrles* 
I nyself .have derived much benefit from ^he conference., and 

, for this, and .the oppoartuhity of making i\ew friends, I am 
grateful to CENTO, I wouia also like ta thank all our Iranian 
colleagues; they have helped us a great d^al during - our stay , 
in this .city, with -their generous hospitality and many~aq ts or'~~ 
kindness. I. believe that our * meeting- together here to been 
both valuable and successful,' * 

Dr. Donald. Bjjrns (-United Kingdom) - . 

• *One of the things that stands out about this meeting *is" that 
we" have g6V to' know jiach other,, and- also- got ta know the needs 
of the regional-countries.^ I personally have derived much 
benefit from my stay in Tehran, and Mve certainly extended ir\jr. 
own knowledge of! literacy problems in the regional countries. I 
have greatly enjoyed jmy contacts with dther .delegates,' and with 
the representatives of CENTO. It is gratifying to find how 
harmonious and, fruitful our -efforts have been, Mjr. only regret 
is th^t our time^has been so short. " I hope other meetings on' ' 
this subject tfill ,be' held" aftd fhe work vrhidti we have begun 
continued. ^ ^ 

Dr. Paul T. Luebke - (United Stages of America) ^ ' 

There is ^eally veiy littSLe to add io what my colleagues 
have' already said. 'I. am very grateful that I have ihe 
opportunity of working here in Iran as an educational advitier 
and have found it 7ery stimulating to discuss and plan a 
seminar on a subject with which thave ibeen closely concerned 
for some years. It was a-great privilege to be asked to 
participate in a semitiar on the subject of adult ^literacy ,1 " 
At this Seminar we have discussed a vital prbblem, and if, 
as a result, action will be taken which will lead ^to an * 
improvement of the situation in this vital area, then we 
may coBsiderHhat our time has been well spent. 

102 - 
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Mp. k'. Qutb (CEMTO)' - * 

As a representative of CENTO j> it remains for me to* .say how ; 
"grateful we at the CE^ Secretariat are for what has beed done 
at this Seminar, We are'^'gratef ul to the. Oovernments concerned ' 
and we are grateful' empoci^ily to the Ministry of Education and 
the^-JDeo^tment .of Adult Education, Iran, How we haye been.look^ 
aftef h^^^ready beeh praised hy ny colleagues here, and I am 
only going to add^^hat I fully endorse their sentiments. Sitting 
here^j listening to ♦-very -erudite speeches from experts in. the . ^ 
field, even a layman like iiQrseif^ealized the importance of ' 
the problems, and the results whidT^mighl follow in the wake 
of this conference. Your recommendations, X^ssure you, .will 
receiVe the utmost attention at CMXO; headquarters ^and.,_of^ • ^. 
course, the Governme'nts concernedl^ill be apprised of .youi^---._^ 
recommendations^^in due course. I trust tiiey will find it 
possible to take' proper notice of them. Much as I Would, like 
to, I regret that I am unable to tRank everybody 'individually . 
lest I should overlook any one. However, permit' me to .mention • 
-the name 'Of ^^rs.. Moch^mani, for she has taken so much interest 
in the organization of. this Seminar. But for her tireless , • 
efforts, it would" have been almost' impossible to hold this.* ' 
Seminar so effectively and so successfully. I on^ce again* 
thank you all for your kind cooperation. 

H. E. Dr.. Amir .Birjandi - (Iran) 

J should .say that -irfle Seminar has been able to achieve , 
its objectives, namely "Identifying. Problems in Re.spect of 
Adult Literacjy .Programmes" successfully. The probeedin|s 
of the Semimr has been* satisfactory in respect"^ .preparation 
of papers and plannings. i^he resources both in hu|jan and 
material - have been well pointed out. Problems ha^e been 
properly and well identified • We mubualfy acknowledge that 
literacy is not an end to ouf problems in ,the i^egioni 
rather a means with which we have to buiiq \xp our people for 
a bett(gr living. / ; 

I hope that the Adult Education De|)artment will* be able • 
to carry 6ut the recommetidations made by'i/he delegates, Viy 
only 9Uggestion is that we should^take care not^to let the 
eatoectations of the people rise higher than our -^possibilities, 

' ' . r , . ^ ^ • ^' 

Mr. M. A. Naghlbzadeh> Director of the Seminar (Iran) 

In this last session of the Seminar I would like to 
offer my thanks to all delegates, participants and observers 
who took part in* the ^discussions. First of all I would like 




"^ndijmr participants viBiting evening adult, literacy training, classes 
in Tehranv- 
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to thank" Ifc. Qutb, CtNTO Cultural Officer^ for bringing us all 
together to share and exchange ideas on one' of the -most important 
problems- of the region - iUiteracyt X would like to thank' 
o^anizations such as USAID> IJhited States Information Service, 
ftdtish Council and UNESCO for their . cooperation- and help* I 
would lilce to thank Mr* Mo^ for his endeavour in keeping the * 
minutes of each session and" finally in preparing the report of 
the Seminart Thanks are especially due to -Dr. Paul Luebke for 

^his close cooperation with my staff in planning the Seminar • . 
I thank Mr. Rao, ojur UtIESCO advise for close cooperation with 
my staff in -planning and working for the ^emina.r* I w.ould like' 

^ also to thank- my colleagues Jfrs. Moheimjanl -and Mr. Jaliahshahi 
for their hard work arid sincerity for setting, up the Seminar* 
If it were not due to such an excellent cooperation and hard 
work of aUi • of you- we" cotild not have had such aa outstanding * 
outcome. [ ' ' ' - " 



^ * . I should 'say much qffbrt ahd time bas been -.^^^^ 

Seminar especially m respect of preparing papers on different 



Dut into this 
1 diffe] 

.topics of the agenda - "Identifying Problems in .respect of 
literacy Prograipies"^ 
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At this last session I am glad to give you some 'good ners. 
Just yesterday Dr.- Birjandi, Education Deputy Idnister, sent 
our department a circular letter in which it has announced 

-that His Imperial Majesty, the Shkhinshah has ordered the Ai^ned 
Forces officers to give .part of taeir. time to literacy prpgrammes^« 
Thei^fefore, we are going immediately to plan. accoi?dingly to make • 
use of these officers in literacy programme in Iran* ne»y 
plan will help to expedite our literacy programmje objectives*^ 
Since each of you are either leaders or experts in literacy 

, programe, I am sure that this new step which is taken in Iran . 
might be of some interest to you and no doubt yOu will be glad 
to know. it. ^ , ' - 

• • * 

Once again I of fey* my gratitude and thanks'to every one' 
of you and wish you success in the secred cait^oaigns we have all' 
ahead of us. . ■ 

Mrs> Esmat Mohelmani, Assistant Director of the Seminar (Iran) 

It is really veiy kind of you to say these things, but the 
credit is, certairdy riot mipe alone a It goes more particularly" 
to Mr. Naghibzad^h who was the Director of the Seminar** I 
^ould also liJke to thank Dr. Luebke who helped throughout with 
the. planning of this, conf eretnce , and eapecially all irjy colleaguea 
in' the^Department of Adult Education who ijfonked day and night to , 
make itN^ success. 
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CONCLUSIONS km RECOMtiENDATJONS-OF THE '^^taAR ' ' . 

.SiTRQDUCTION " - / , ' 

Al'ibhoagh it is 'true that there have been a number of' 
conferences and seminars in the pdst devoted to the eradication 
of illiterapy and certain progress made in this -direction, ve 

..•are well aware that the- effectiveness of future programmes ^ - 
will largely depend on the icjEotification aRd solution of 

"problems shared by the countries of the CENTO regioo. We are 
grateful/ therefore,, that a/^ejiiinar has. be en "organized by ^ 
CENTO with the purpose of identifying these problems • " _ - 

In reviewing the. problems found in the i^egional countries, 
^our discussion has been characterized by frankness, goodwill 
'and a del^ermination to pave .the way for unilateral or 'multilateral 
action toward the total abolition of illite3:a6y in the area, 

Tixis reporcfe, and - the recommendations it contains, are 
based upon bhe joint conclusions of the delegate's from Turkey, 
Iran, the United Kingdom. and the United States of America* It ^ 
is a matter for regret that the third regipnal country, Pakistan,, 
was not represented at the Semir^ar, 

THE PURFQSB.OF LITERACX ' ^ ^ i 

■ We believe that the purposes of literacy training in general 
may be claimed to be: . , ^ * * ' 

(a) to teach an individual to read, ^rite and cari^y'out 
' ' simfjle number operations beoausg these" are' useful 

.■'i^ skills in their own right; ' \ 

* ' r 

(b) to help the individual through these skills .to 
extend his knowledge and so add ^new stature to his" 
personality; ' ; ' . 

(c) to give the individual, a broader understanding of the 
contri^utf9n which he can make to society and of the 
benefits which he may obtain through social endeavor 

(in self-help* schemes. Village cooperativea> and the like); 

-105 - ' . .. ■ 
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' • Cd; to increase the ^economic .potential of the uiiskilled . 
adult and' by so doing,' the economic potential of the 
nation*; . ..." * 

(e) to foster national unity by hastening the spread of a 
whole range of c6m:jipn values;' and 

(f) to -give an opportunity through literacy training of. 
serving others • ^ ^ . ^ ^ ' • • 

The aim of -literacy programmes is to .make men, women and * * 
children functionally literate j thi^ is ^ a .relative"^ condition 
dependent largely upon the conditions. surrounding the indiyidual. 
A person is f unctionally literate who' has learned to read and to 
write, 'and who lives in a community which is developed to the 
extent which enables liim to utilizfe. his skill' ih his day-to-day 
life, It^is not our aim,, then, merely to impart skills pf reading 
and. writing, because any literacy programme sio limited in its" * 
purpose is foredopmed to failure. It is our purpose, rather, to 
iirq^art these skills as part of an overall effort in social and 
economic development. ^ / 



THE ORGANIZATIOM OF -LITERACY PRDGRAi^hffiS 



A literacy programfhe, embareibing.as dt does a- Vei^ high ' • 
proportion of the' populace, depends, for its supcegs, upon a -^•'--It-'' ^-f 
, recognition of its wider social purpose. Only then will. / ' , 

public enthusiasm and support be awakehed- loft^ harnessed 
effectively in the struggle against .illtterticy>» . ^' 

Not only should public opinion be roused witftxregard to tho* 
va3.ue,of literacyj we believe that all efforts made 'by 
official aod non-official organizations in this fie Id^'oeed 
to be coordinated if they are to be effective, ^ 

National policy for adult literacy is primarily the' 
responsibility of the i^^inistry of Education,' This p61icy 
forms part of the overall programme'^ of adult education, 
and we would stress that the department responsible for adult ^ 
education* is np wise less important than ofher ministerial 
departme'nts, We are of the ^opinion that the ^nistry of „ 
Education should be r6sponsil)le - at bpth national and 
provincial level,- for the coordination \pf all literacy 
<i programmes, , \ ' * ' 

* \ \ ^ . ' ' i , 

.,We have already stated that the aim. of 'literacy 
programmes is to make men and^wpmen functionally liter&te, ^ 
.and recognise the important of* of fective -working-^ ' 
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rolatit)nyhips^ between the iMinistry of Education and- othc-r- ^. 
Ministries^/ such as those of Agriculture," Interior," HealtR" and . 
Labour. 4 successful- literacy, programnie Will be one "^hich is 
based^'onvsuch working .relationships. * \ 

THE PIANN3UG OF LITERACr PRQGRA^IS * 

> ' . ' . ' . •' ^ • * « '.. 

It is our view 'that "while all decisions concei*ning the 
fundamental policy of literacy progrcuranes is a matter for the ' 
highest level of authority, decentralisation 'and the delegation 
of responsibility is essential if this national poilcf is to be 
effectively implemented on a nationHKride , basis, . 

.• We beli,eve it of utmost imporb'anoe tha't there should^. be ^ 
continuous planning, effxciehv- recora^ keeping,, and contintiity , . 
of programining in the national liter^.cy programme. We heard"* 
evidence of cases n^Jher^ there, was.. conplete lack of documentation 
on earlier literaicy. progTammes, which had resulted in much--, 
wastage" of resoui:ces# 

THE MEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

During "the seminar all delegates were conscious of the 
similarity of pr^oblems identified in the regional countries. 
In each there is a very high proportion of .illiterate adults; 
th^re are insufficient funds for the task in handj- there is 
the same shortage ..of qualified teachers and scho9l buildings; 
there is the difficulty caused by the fact that iiteracyX- - 
t)rogrammes- embrace the youngest and^the oldest in the'landj 
and that despite legi»latjion which requires compulsbry - : • 

school attendance, large numbers of children; must frequently 
be included in ^idiilt literacy programmes simply because -they 
do not attend school for various reasons. ' . ' 

We believe that further* research is. necessary* into 
problems which we have- identified as affecting countries "in 
the region. Among these we would mention: basic yocabulariesj 
regional language^ and the teaching of national languages; 
the evaluation of teaching methods and teaching materials; * 
social attitudes toward literacy programmes; the status 'of tho. 
literacy teacher in the village community; and the economic 
aspects of literacy €kmpaigns. , * " 

At the end of this ,repbrt we maJke a ^ecific recom^mendation - 
with regard to the dissemination of materials of mutual 
interest ♦ . - 
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V% have noted that there Is a continuing lack"of^a4;i^fax^ 
teaching mtorials, both basic an*d'JCollow-up, at' all levels • --^.^ 

We are of the opinion that there is "the need for- the 
development of ihstitutions'for the dissemination and 
dertionstration of thesfi materials • 



' The preparation of materials adapted to the ne^rds Sngl'-—-;- 

interests of illiterates is a specialised task> It is necessary 

• to Teitex\^.te that any person entrusted )>ath it must b^ - 

professionally competent to carry it out, * -"^ 

* . • * » * 

' In the light .of the general "shortage of teachers, 'teaching 

^Jiicitfrial? .and ^schools,- we consider that further attention . ' 
should"^ .given to use "oi' the mkss media of communication, 
particularly l^adi^T^nd t^^levision In literacy programnies.^e 

• makq a specific proposal in this co.nnection. a"t the .end of our ^ 
/^report, ' . / ''^ 

' ' \ \ - ' ^ ' " ' 

THE LITErU\CY TEACHIiR ^ . 

;We are- irf agreement* t.liat 'care must be taken in recruiting 
teaciiers fo;r uorlc. in literacy programiaes^ While we .have j$uggested 

..earlier thaH> the ^question-ef what the village knd th^- villager 
e:<pect from t!ie literacy teacher needs' investigation, if^e can ^ 
say with certainty that he must possess tile ability to adapt 

^ Iiimself* tOg and identify himself with,: the comiiiunity in* which he ' 
is ;to serve,, * He must be a person of. ta;ct, conscious of the-Vi=ry 
.real desire fqr self-improvement that pj^ompts the adult" learner 
to improve' himself and of the part :which he can play in 'building 
up tho confidence, not only pf the individu^, but of the -whole 
comraunity.' ^ * ' ' -f- 

Wc'must take steps to train the untrained, and refresh 
the.knovrledge' of thqse who have; been trained • Wgwyix^e upon all 

• concerned the necessity of providing minimum pre-servlce 
.traiiiing for those about bo take up literacy, te?iching/ and also 
' of , providing continuous in-service courses for those already 

•dngig^id in it. /; ^ ' 

•. THE i^IEED ?bR COHTINUING 5UBERVISJDN , ^ ^ 
EVALUATION AND mPRQVEl-lENT l ' ^ ^ : ' ' 

" <5ontinuing sujjervision and evaluation is essential 'if . ^ 
the literacy training programme is to be fully effective; all 
programmes can be. improved and made. more effective in^^he light, ^ 
of a continuous process of evaluation. Although record keeping 
is inportant, the emphasis in supervision and evaluatiorr must 
be placed dn the improveiaent of the programme* . ' 
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. <^ . ^ • ' 7' ' ^ ' K ^ " 

' In tht^ ^foregoing remarks tJe-'haV^^ some of the ' 

problems i^hich we know to^ affect adult .literacy*, prcgitimmes in . " 
" the region* V/e^ would, like 1;o feci that the .a^bsence. of any formal " J ' 
• recommerd-ation on many of the topics covered* does hot"* detract 
from thdr, urg.en*cy; '^e have - derived ^much /(lutual benefit -fronl^ * 
the discussions which We liaVe "hold in Tehran^ and, we acj<howledge * ^ 
•the need for a continuing exchange of information and experience. ^ 
'Much has already been achieveyby the dedicated ^worker in tihe ' / / 

^ field; we would 'like to thialc that we have' perfoji^^ed some service ' '\ 
in identifying a -number of problems which still remain' and / • 
suggesting various measures which \night, contribute to the£r , * 

solurtion, C . ^ » • <^ ' * * . * ' 



" OflR, PROPOS ALS. " ' ' 1 ■ . . : - 

r . ^ . ' ' ^ 

t.'- ^ At the end of oiir discussions vie wish to put forward the f > 
follo^fing proposal's which have been agreed by unanimouslyr'*- " 

; (a) Believing that literacy" programmes in/one^country " * 
can be greatljc stimulated by information on the ' . ^ 

* • ; progress ma.de/by literacy progranmi^s in other ; * ; . . - 
regional -coiiHtries, we RECOMt^iBjp that iprovision W • ; • f 
, made^for'the isxchan^e,of information, documents and . 
y ' IiteJ*acy materials on a* continuing basis. ' ^ 

(b) In" view of the -largely ufie^jplbred potential" of the- ^ " 
' ' mass-mectia of instruction in literacy campaigns(, . . * ' - * 

we REGOHiENLi that a fu;;ther- seminar be held to .discuics ^ \ 

the. possible use ef'-th^se iijedia^ .particularly radio* 

and . television, -iri.thl\ effort to stanp^ out illiteracy.. \ ' 

(c) Conscious, of thcf" similarity of problems pf, co.uatries ' . • 
in the" region, we RE0OI'i'|Eiii[p an exchange' .of visits 'b6 / 
-Undertaken on' a ^regional basis between those" aptively 
engaged "in adiilt literacy ^psQgramraes. . , 

, (d) We ftEQpPMENn that, ia- view of xis import an9e for the 
nations concerned., it. is essentp^al that a study b6 . 

.c made of the role of adult education, including- " /•* ♦ 
literacy training, in social and economic "developmefttj 
we RECOI^lEMD.that it be liiade' the stibject of a later ' 
seminar, which^ sho.uld be pre oe-ded bf' preliminary ' 
. resea'rch-in'-the counjiries of the region^ " 

COHGLUDIN G RET-IAKKS • ' 

! " — ■- ', ' ' i: 

Therg can be little doubt ol" the value, of the Seminar, to 
all who yhave attended it, whether as official delegates or ■ 
observers. We are grateful to"CEl^TO for having" 'made it possible for 
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representatives from the four countries of Iran, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America to meet in.4ii.is 

aftd contribute, no matter how inodestly, to the. indentification 
of the problems of adult literacj^ programmes. We reiterate our 
regret that it was not possible f or^Pakistan to be represented 
at the meetings. - \ . ' \ 

' We are particularly gi*ateful to our host country- for having- 
made us so welcorne; t))e friendliness of ttiis gathering andHhe 
.optimism it has Engendered, augur wjsU for future cooperation • 
and* progress. Through the person of His Excell.encytthe Minister 
of Education-, we would like to express our gratitudis to all 
those Iranian colleagues, particularly those from the Department 
of Adult Education, who contributed iji aty/wsiY to/ the success 
of the Seminar. We are also grateful to the '^fnited States 
Agen^ for Interjjational Development, the firi'yish Council,^ and 
the United^ Ststt^i^.Infprmation Service for^;fche assistance tHey 
have giveru 



CEf^TO SEHlrtAil ON ADULT LITSRAGY 

" IDEHTIFnNG PROBLSS AFFECT IHG ;\£ULT LITERACY TRAINING 
. IH-THS GEl\rrO KEGSON" 

. THE NATIOiJAL mSWA 
TEHPAN, IRiUi 

NovciTiber 16^21, 1963 ^ ' ' 

- Tentative Agenda 

Saturday, November 16, 1963 

FIRST SESSION 10:00-12:30 

'-^t Inauguratipn of the SOninar by E; The Minister 
of Education Pr* Par viz Natcl Khanlari 

-:c- Rcnarks by officials of the participatin. . countries: 

Introduction of Scminr^r delegates • 

Exhibit on Litora^y Traininr^ in the CEOTO Region , 

(Refreshments) 

SECOND SESSION l:i: 00-19:00 (ChaiiTrun^ Iran Itelegatc) 

lii:00 Purpose of the Seminar, i4r. H* A. Na,jhibzadch, Di- 
rector of Adult Education, Ministry of Education 

Methods of VIorki,ng at the Soininar, Mrs. E. Mohciinani 
' « Supervisor of Fundanental Education ^ 

f» 

Self -Introduction of Sc^dnar Dele(jates and Partici- 
pants ' - 
• " > 
1U.:30 Papers: "Def inition^of Literacy" ~Dr.<^Paul T. Luebkc 
"The Purposes of LitoracT-^Trainins"— 
Dr. Donald Burns 
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• 15* 30 Visits to three urbaa literacy classes./ ' , 

(Plans include visits to ^ compulsory Army class, 

to a woinen's class conducted by volunteer^^ 
to a class CQnduc£ed by the Adult .Educatijon Depart- 
ment). 

* » 

- Sunday^ November 17. 1963 

THIRD SESSION 8:00^13:30 (Chaimuxn, Pakistan Dclega^te) 

8:00 Literacy Programs in Iran~14r, Na^ibzadeh 

. 8:U5 IM-scussion of Iran Program 

9:U5 Literacy. Programs in Turk.ey~Mr« Sorlnken . 

10:30 ' (Refreshments) ' i 

iO:U$ Discussion of Turkey Program 

11:1^^ Literacy Programs in Pakistan— Mr. Rizvi 

12:30. Discussion Pakistan Program 

1300 Dismissal for lunch 

^ AFTBRNOON—Beginning at 15:30 ^ ^ 

visits are planned to two vil?-ages to observe ah - 
- adult litemcy clasS conducted by the "Education 
Corps" (Sepah Dancsh) and .another conducted by 
the regular Adult (Education Department. 



Monday J November 18 » 1963 

FOURTH SESSION 0:00-13:00 (Chairman^ Turkey Relegate) 

8:00 Idcntifyinc Problems Concerning Organization and 
Administration 

10:30 » * (Refreshments) ^ ' 

1Q:U5 Idcntif yin{i Problems Concerning Research and 
* Statistics 

13:00 Dismissal for Lunch ' , 

AFTERNOON— Beginning at 15$ 30: filjns on li'beracy 
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Tuesday 5 Kovamber 19 5 1963 

PIFTF SESSION 8:00^13:00 (Chairman, U.K. Delegate) 

8:00 Jdentifylnt< Protlcns Concurnin.': Curriculum an*^ 
Teichink' Materials 

10:30 . ^ (Refreshments 

\Oih$ Idcntifyia.-^ Probleins Cojiccrnin^i. La ijuace 

13:60 DisiMissal for Lunch 

AFTJSRNOCN^-Bcginning at l^/.OO ^ 1 

-J* . - 

Visit to the Torab of Resa Shah the Great, Goles1<an 
'Palace, and 'the Crown Jp'.^els 



Wodnosday, Hovcnbcr 20, 1L963 

SKTH SESSION 8:00^13:00 (Chaincani U.S., Delegate) 

8:00 Identifying Problens Concerning Toachcr Selection 
and Teacher Training 
- * . • 

10:30 (Refreshments) ■ . . 

10:U5 Identifying Problems Concerning 'Supervision and _ 
Evaluation 

13:00. Bismis sal for Lunch 

AFT']RiiOOfI~Bei'irmln.i.c-.t 1$:00: Tehran 'Sightseeing 
EVENING— 20:00 Dinner in honor' of the SeiTiinar Participants, 



Thursday, Movcmber '-.21, 1963 . ■ • . 

1 SE^/KIITH SESSI015 8:00-13:00 (Chaimkn to b<;' elected) " - 

1 Report- on the x^ork done and f orr.TUlation of recori- 

1 ' riondations. ' 

1 • ' , ' ■ 

:\ Concluding statewonts, votes of thanks, and closinp 

\ remarks by li.E. the Undersecretary, Dri A. Birjandi 

iltOO Disraissal ' - , • 

V . ■ • - i ■ 

/^FTSRNOON— Shoppin.'-;, 3if;htseexng, 
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DIflCUSSIOK GUirZS FDR TxXZ. SZiffil^^ SDSsio::s 



At t!ic bcsimiinc; of tho. Sjrdnnr each :)arfci export rc- " 
ccivoC a cct of ' rU.ycuGc;i6n gidCcc yhich cbntoino'! qucctionc 
rclntccl to goc>. of .the topicc to be cliccuccju, So.ch diccu:>- 
cion f^viCic contnihscl the follomn^;; xxitoz "The qucctiono 
v/Iiich foUou nro in no uay f^xtonCoC. to^bo cm ofcncln. or 3*ict 
of topics to bo cliccuonod Cit tliic cecoion. They nrc intcncTccl,' 
rath.cr, to otinulrrtc thought end to cugc^ct thq ixpacibiG ocopo 
of Cl3Ci\ocizi\i^ \»'i\L'J-^ . -V^l*.' .r.i<.i« I J I'Jiv- iu^itlixj ca'r'lon o» prob~ 
Icac \7hich ::iuc;t be colvccl if ::n attncic oji ^illr.toroev io to bc: 
cuccccrjful," 

I 

Fourth SoGcion — ^ITovonbor 18, 1963^In.''cntifyinr Pgx)bl2r.ic 

Concominc Orj^hiigntior qiicl Miilii gtrr, tipn 

1. Should thcro lev.;} xorciiifi iili-t'^rato ndulto-^to 
nttcnd I'.tcrcc;- claoxc? 

2, Ig it thz Toc^jonoih-iiycrj of tho Minii.vtr/ of ^duqotion 
olono to orovlc^^ for liocrncjr troiiiiiii;^? 

3. *l'nir.t ndvantcGCG or incontivoc ccn .be otfcrcd to / 

' *illitcrr.t JG to induce then to attend litex*ocjr train-' 
' ^ inc clhzzco vo.l:Ui"itar:llyi' • ' ' \ 

4, Lg it feraiblc to bc;:in a iiliGrccy^ trainins prorraii 
on n notiom/idc ccalc.^ or ic it better to begin in ' 
aelected areas? If the latter, \;hat arc the criteria 
for cel^c'Lnr; trr.al areac? 

5* If t!ic total budr;ct ic inadequate, ±o it better i 
to pro^dc a nininii-i procvar. unrlve really jin the 
interact of fair.ierjG to all, or'ic it bctts-sr td 
provide an optiiiix:! pro{jrar:: on a^rOGtrcite'd ccolcl 
What arc the, advantarjcc and cllc^advantagoc. cf each • 
courcc of act:xn? 



6,,Shou!).d ?;lter'^'^7 +y»'^:V""'^c; p"^-q*'--^:s: be c^r.:V.:ct"d 
the central govemi^iOnt, b/ pj^oviiicial or local gov-^- 
emi-icntG, or hy paivote agoncioG? 

\' ' ' , 

?♦ Can one piogrcn ccrx'-c all geograpliical rcgibnc of 
the com-itiT? For rural ac v;oll ac: urban progi*ar:c? 

in ' 
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8. Is it'd^-sirable for all interested agQ|i^^ 



ities into a single program? Is such a^ 
sible? 



ernmental an^ private, to coordinate thOTp^^ciiy-. 



Should private organizations be permitted to carry 
on their own programs? f/ 

10. Can literacy training be a worthwhile end in itself? 

11. Is it po .sible that literacy training might actually^ 
be harrtif ui if not followed up? > 

12. What should be the relationship 'between^ literacy 
prograjnis and national programs for economic and 
social development? 

13# ^^ho is responsible for providing a continuous flow 
I of easy reading materials for new lite^rates? ; 

r 

IJ4. Is it desirable to have local councils which are 
concerned ^a^th literacy training programs? Can 
t such councils be given responsibility for actual-Iy 
conducting local programs? " p ' 

15» V/ho is responsible for the formation of local 
councils* 

16. Should there "bfe separate courses for various gr04ipa^^ 
such rural men, rural' women j rural youths ^urban 
groups, factory workers J soldiers, etc.? 

17* What administrative structure is required for an 
effective literacy training ^program? What must be 
its relationship to various governmental and pri- 
vate agencies? 

l8t Arq the t*rcc countries of the CJNTO region similar'" 
enough that an ^^ideal" structure miglit bo ^irawn- up' 
for adaptation within each country? 

19. Do the existing administrative organizations of 

'the HLriistrles^ or Edwatlon iGhd-themselves -to- the— 
conduct of effective literaqy training programs? 

20. Do existing axlministrativc structures permit ade- 
quate 'b'JuJ get and an adequate system of fiscal ad- 
ministration? ' 



I 
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' ' ' . ^ ~7 . ~- - , • 

' 21. Can the central government provide sufficient fin<?.n-- 
cial means to carry on natijnwide program? 

22. To\jha't extent' can and should xhe local conuaanity 
bear the expense of literacy training programs? 

23. Should the illiterate himself l?e expected to con- 
tribute toward the cost of instruction? 

^2k* What is the. most effecoive and efficient means of 
providing .adequat^^ teaching Yiiaterials for literacy- 
classes? 

Other questions:^ 

Before Coaciusion of , This Scission — i 

(ai) Develop definitive listing of the most important 
problems concerning organisation and a^ministrr.-^ 
tion which affect liter ^cy, training program^ in' , 
the CENTO region • 

(b) Determine what re come ndat ions, if any, should be 
.made to CENTO on this topic for t-ransmittal^tQ the 
• member countries^ 

-B. Fourth Scssion ^-Ifovembcr 18., iy63~Identifying Problems 

Concerning. Research and Statistics . 

!• What do we i.iean^by research? rfust research be 

highly technical, carried on only^by highly skilled 
specialists, or can the t ordinary tcaxher carry on 
research? , 

2., Who shoulcj decide what '^•rc search is necessary and 
' , desirablt:? Who sftould be responsible for plan- 
ning and dcsigning'rcsearch activities? 

3. Who should carry on- research coriccrning. literacy? 
V/ho shoiiLd pay for research? 

14, In the absence of adequate budget, can l:e search 
be dispensed with as desirable but actually unnec- 
espary? 

$. Is there a danger in developing programs which 
have not hcdn based upon careful research? Is 
thc.rc danger in putting too much emphasis on re- 
search? , ' ' * ' 
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6* Can research carri^;d.on in one Qountry be used 
the basis for' action ia another? 

7. Is it feasible to develop research .facilities on • 
a CEWTO region -basis? Can a coordinating group - 
be set up to f aciliato^ disseminatibn of research ^ 
finding within the oEliTO region? 

8/ Would It be desirablo to havo-vjne or two experts 
.from each CENTO country tour the ^region to carl-y 
on more detailed study of problems?^ 

9. Are wc familiar with the basic attitudes of vil- 
lagers, toward change and modernization?^^. i3o wc 
havcj.>any idea of the aspp.rations of iilitsratc 
villagers? i 

^ ^ ^ ' - . . 

10» How can we obtain reliable information concerning 

^the attitudes and the , aspirations of villagers? 

!!• Do we know the langifcge~the vocabulary, the idi- 
oms^ regional difference^s-^actually spoken by il- 
literates? }iow can we get infdrmation on. the lan- 
guage? . ^ / • 

12. Whj is qualified to c^j-ry on linguistic research? 
Is such research necessary? 

13. Do adults learn "in the same way as children? Bo 

wc know and understand the psychology of Icarni^ng? v 

lU. Arc thcxc problems of coordination between the 
Ministry of Education and other agencies, such as. 
national planning groups, which carry on develop- 
mental research? ' - 

; • i 

*1$. How can wc determine the optimum length of course 
foT^ adult learners?^ 

16, How can we determine whether our primers and read- ^ 
ers are doing the job they are intended to do? 

•17. Of what value are* statistics concerning the extent \ 
jof illiteracy? 

18'. How^ relia.blG are census _data concerning 'literacy? 
iylinistry statistics? ' ~ ^ 

19. What do we mean when we say that a given per cent 
jf the nation is illiterate? What is a functional 
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dcf initioa of "litoracy^^? Can a definition be ani-N 
vcrsally applicable? ik . . ^ 

20w Is it ppssiblc to obtain reliable statistics? If 
soy how? 

21. .Shocild detailed statis^tics be in hand before ini- 
ticiting- a literacy prograra?^ 

22. Should actual statistics ho kept secret? 

• 23; Can statistics show a decrease in the percentage of 
illiteracy when there ia in fact n:5 actual Ijnprovc- 

meht? ' ' ^. " ^ 

2h., Should there be a central clearing house for sta- 
tistics .for an entire country? ' 

2$. Wv)uld it be feasible /to establish a central clearing 
house f >r statistics/f or the CENTO region? 

'' ' ' /v ' ' " ^ [ ^ 

Other question's: ' • o ' 



C. Fifth Session — November 19, 1963— Identifying Problems 

, Concerning Curriculum. and Teaching ttotcrlala 

1. Should a literacy coiursc include-more* than instruc- 
tion in reading ahd witing? 

2. Who should determine the content of the curricuiam?r 
should agencies other than the Ministry of Bduca- * . 
tion be involved in curriculum planning^ / 



3. What should be tht relationship between the curric-* 
alum and national development plans? * - -^^ 

I4. Cah an ^effective curriculum be developed if the 
national devcl'jpmont plans arc not concerned with 
literacy training or with the role of a literate 
public? 

$. §hould the curriculum devote itself e;jcclusively to ' 
the task of reading and writing oi^^cari reading ina- 
terials also be used ti teach "contout"? If thp 
latter, at what point .in the course can it be as-- 
sumcd that reading skiU is sufficiently developed 
so that the readers can include ^'content"? 



\ 



©# wli*i p»ri shooM , »u6h »(siiv±iU» s.a sU>ry tilling • 
■ - and diSSvlSSi^ pup , 

♦ 

?• Who is qualtCted to prepare pi^imerS.aud readors ^ad 



other teaching' materAalis? How can qtij^lif ied wrtt-^ 
ers be found? . How can they be trained? 



8, Howr should viritars ^be p^dld theic* vork? * 

9. VTho should publish teaching iu^torialS7-^1rfie national 
government^ local • govensoncntj private interests, or 
others? ^ . s- 

10. Should ther«r be a national center for the prepara- 
tion* of teaching mater ials^ ' 

11. Wo\ad it be feasible to have a QEMTO regional can- 
ter where basic materials could be prepared for 
adaption by each country? 

12. What role should foreign advisers- play in the 
preparation of teaching materials? 



13. Can priroary school materials be used in adult pro- 
grams' 
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lU. V/hat is the best way to insure that the now lit- 
erates have a continuing supply of, reading- material 
available which is at their reading level? 

o 

15 • Kow can an effective library service for villagesi.. 

. be set up? ~- • ' ^ 

■ - ^ . ^ 

16. 'Wjat kinds of materials are useful, a'ntt' usable in 
village libraries? . 

17. Kow can blackboards, bulletin boards, and other 
audio-visual aids be made available to village _ 
literacy classes? ^ v * " 

18. In view of the high cost of equipment and ^of 'pro- 
duction of materials, is it feasible to have mov- 
ies, slides, andX^ilmstrips in a literacy training i 

program'? , 

l^h- is it feasible to 'use\films produced in one country 
in another if sound tra^s and captions are changed? 

20. ]Iow can radio be used in literacy training? Whal^ 
is involved in preparing usei^il r^dio programs? 
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21^. ^^at quaUfications are necessary for radio script 
writing/and pro^^rarn producing? • 

22w Is it feasible to think of television for literacy 
instruction?* llow Odu remote regions be reached 

. W ' / ' / ^ ' . ' 

^3. Would it be possib?».e to carry on research in the^ - 
CENTO rer^ion concerning the feasibility of using 
^ . radio and television for adult literacy training 
^ . programs? - • ' • ^ 

2U. Coidd the basx^c format and content of radio and TV ' 
prograras be prep^.red in a CEOTO regional center 
and then adapted for use in each country? 

'Oth6r questions: 



Fifth Sossion ^-November 19, 1963~Iden^3.fying Probleiiis 

Concerning Lanr<uage / 

1. Should all literacy training pr^ograros be conducted 
"in the official language of the country? 

2. If people of a,n area do. not speak the official 
language, should they be instructed in both the 

. .lothor tongue and the official language? ^ 

3. To what extent should people who do not speak 'the 
official language be instructed in speaking the 
language /cef ore instruction in literacy begins? 

" U. IS' it necessary for the teachor to know -Uie learners V 
mother tongue in order to teach reading and writ- 

• in?? /. . ' . ' 

• 1 • * ^_ ■ . 

How'inportant-_are frustrations which speakers of 
minority lanpruages exporier*ce in learning to read 
and write the official language? 

' 6, What iacen'tives .can be offered to become literate 
in' the official langiia^e? 

7. Is it'c^cDsirable for teaching materials to take cog- 
nizance of dialects? • * ' 

8. Should the teacher speak the sa?ic dialect Ss-the 
•* learners? Should the teacher speak the "pure" 
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, ,8. \>Iho should train literacy teachers in prop^rams con- 
ducted by deooirtments other than the Ministry of 
Education? ' ^ , ... , * / 

9, What duties besides teaching adult classes .ddes •-^the 
teacher uTvG? VJhat training shouLd he have for such' 
duties? H ^ 

10 • Is it true that an untrained teacher i3' better 
than no teacher • - 

ll,"Vfho.t ivriplications ar^ there for teacher training 

if a program of literacy training by nioans of radio - ' . 
' and/or TV. is adopted?' \ ^ - . 

■12, Who 'is qualified ^to be a teacher trainer? 

13, What prograni of inservice education should there , 
" be for adult literacy tcachfers? Who should coi^- 
duct inservice training? 

iJr. "Whnt_is^_the relation of insorvice teacher "educa- ' , 
tion' to supervision? ' " " . . 

15. Wo.uld it be feasible to consider a CENTO region* ' . ^ 
teacher training facility? ^ ' "\ 

Other questions: , . , 



F. Sixth Sossion—Wcvembcr* 20, 1963 —Identifying Problens 
Concernintj Supervision ar^d> E\^aluation 



!• t^Fhat is the relation between' inserYice teacher 
education and supervision of the program^ 

2» Who is qualified to bo a supervisor of adUlt lit-i • 
\ eracy prograras? What must b6 his training?' His 
experience background? 

3. Vfhat is the purpose of supervision? (Record-keep- 
ing, or i^^iprovdment of the overall program?) 

li. Is it necessary for the supervisor to visit eveiy 
class on a definite - schedule? What should the 
^ visit accomplish? 

V/hat re'cords and reports should thQ supervisor 
keep? . 
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6. rfow should the supervisor transported to the . 
' • various villa":es?. Is- trdn9portation of urban ' 

, supervisors i problem? • , ^ 

7. How is program x>f suporvM:sion to b^- organized 
^ and adininistorod? 

8. 'Wliat> do wo moan by . "evaluation" of adult literacy 

pr.pgrans*? ^ ^ . • 

, Wlio carries on an evaluation program? The toacher 
alone, the supervisor alono, the research depart- 
,nent,* or $ome combination of one or more of these? 

10, What is the'JTolatianship between evaluation and . 
iupeJ^vlsion? Wliat is the purpose of. evaluation?' 

11, Is it correct to say t^at a me,asureTnent of the bx* 
tent to wliich n5w literates ..use their ncw^ skills 
in ^ day-to-day life is the best evaluation? If so, 

"how can such evaluation be done? / 

12, V/ould it be feasible to consider the setting Ap of 
' ' a CENTO region center for traini iig teac hers and 

supervisoi*s? . — « , . 

Other questions; ' . , * ' 
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APPPpn C-*- LIST OF DELEG/LTES AH) PARTICIPANTS 

!• Seminar Officers * *t 

Seminar Directors Mr, Mohammad All Naghibzadeh,*" Director 

General Department ^of Adult Education • 
Ministry pf Etiucatiop 
. > / Tehran, Iran 



Assistant Difrector: 



IU^)p.or1<eur: 



Coordinators 



II# Official. Delegates; 
Iran; 



Pakj.stans 



Turkey: 



United Kir^dom: 



United States: 



Mra. Esmat Moheimani . / 

Siqpervispr of Fundamental Education 
Geheral Department of* Adult Education 
Ministry of Education . 
Tehran^i Iran 

Mp, W, Moss' « . " 
British Council • . 
Karachi. PakLstian 

1 * ' ^ 
Mr, .A. Qutb, Cultural Officer 
Public ligations Division 1 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
Ankara, Turkey * » 



Mr, Esm^l Valiz^ideh, General Director 
Department of .Planning and Studies^ > 
Ministry of . Education '\": 
Tehran, Iraiar^ ^ 

< * ♦ * 

Mr. M. Ai Kuddus " 

Pakistan 'A^cadepy for Rural Development, 
Poikl^a, East Pakistan ' " • 

Mr* Hasan Serinken ^ 
Department of .Adult Education 

Ministry of Education- ^ 

Ankara, Turkey • " ■ 



Dr. Donald G« Burns 

Supervisor of Commonwealth Teachers' Coui^es 
.The University of Leeds » ^ • 
Xeeds,^ Jbgland _ 

Dr. Paul Ti Luebke . ~^ 

Deputy Chief Education Advisor / . , . 

U.S. A.I.p* Iftssioh to Iran., / 

Tehran, Iran . / 
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in#. Additional Pa'r^ticipants ' ' ' , ' 



United Kingdom; 

British Councii ^ 
KaraclxL j*^ Pakistan 

^ /United State s; ^ 

Dr. Herbert Hunsaker * 
Ad JxL't> Education Adyiser 
USAjCD Mission to I'urkey 
Ankara, ^ Turkey ^ 



llr. Stephen bach. Chief 
British Council * 
'i^ihran/ Iran 



Dr. David McAl^ster 
Teacher Training Adviser 
USAIP I'iission to. Iran 
'Tehran, Iran 
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i)r^ A ^^^^ Clarke * , 
Secondary Curriculum Adviser 
"USAID rlission to Iran- 
Tehran, Iran ' ^ . ^ 

UljgSC Or^ c \' — 1 

Mr. NxQi-ioias Gillet 
Ac t.i.ng ^Director , 
UfiXoCOy'^Lssion to Iran 

Iran; (All fron iiinistry of 
ISduoation-^ Tehran) 

H. E.^ Br. Amir Blrjandi 
Undersecretary cf^Education 

Mr. ilehdi Aghili, director. 
Department of Elementary 
Education ^ 



Mr. S, V. S. Sao 

Adult Education Advis'^^ 
UNESCO iIiSs3^on to Iran 



Dr. Kambiz I'lahmoudi 
Education Adviser 

I'xr. iteKdi Mashayekhi, Director ^ 
Deparym.ent of Teacher Education 



Iliss Z. Dideban, Deputy Director Dr/ Khosrow i^bhandessi i 
Department of Teacher ^ o Department of Planning and 

Training Studies . ^ 

Miss X^uran Ehtesham,.. Adviser Pr. Abbas -laminisharif 
Teacher '^raXxi ng Departt.-iGnt * /Education Adviser 
Tehran Pro^ incxaD- Of rice * / 



Mr. I^h(5i Ghavs3:*i . 
Depa*rt»ient of Publications 

Mr. Abbas Kouri 

Educi^^iion' Adviser ' ^ 

Mr. Xrag Jahanshahi Ohajar / 
Deputy Director * J 

Department of Adult ^ucatn/on 



, Dr. ifohamr.^ad Ali Touasi,^ Chief 
/ DeparttVient^f Research 

Mrs. Ghodrat Sheibani 
-librarian, Faculty of Law 
''University of Tehran 

H. E. Dr. S. Mossaheb ' , /• 
ifeifiber o/; th<j Senate* ^ 




Seminar participants after the final Sendhar aession. 




Seminar delegates . and officials^^ t L/ to R«: Dr; Paul T* Luebke (USA)j 
DrV Ibnald A, .Burns' (UK)j Mra. E. Moheinuuilj Assistant Seminar Direc- 
, tor (Iran) J , Hr^ Hasan Serinken (Turkejr)^ Mr, E. Moss^ Rapporteur . 
, % (UK), Nr. A.-Qutb; (CENTO)^ H. E. Dr. Andr Birjandi^, Undersecretary of 
Edttcaiion*(Iran)| Mr. E. Valisadeh (Iran)^ Mr. M.' A. Naghibiadeh (Iran). 
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